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A Glance at Russian Libraries 
By Jessica M. Fredricks * 


O* public libraries in the Soviet Union 

one can say that the background 
is invariably the same; one comes to 
know the answers to all the questions. 
Even in comparatively small cities there 
are generally a million volumes in the 
main public libraries and they all record 
a tremendous increase since the revolu- 
tion. The American insistence on statis- 
tics is puzzling to our Russian confreres ; 
they are tremendously interested in the 
job at hand and have little time or use 
for figures. Parenthetically, I found 
that true in other institutions. However, 
some figures are revealing. In the Lenin 
public library of Moscow there were 
before the revolution .200,000 books 
and now there are 8,300,000; in Khar 
kow the library had previously existed 
by private charity with 175,000 books 
at the time of the revolution; now under 
the care of the state this number has 
grown to one and a half million. In 
Rostov-on-Don the library was founded 
as recently as 1920 with 4,000 books, 
a collection now grown to a_ round 
million. 

Other common denominators are that 
the libraries are open ten or twelve 
hours a day every day (except for 
shorter summer hours in the south) 
and that the staff works six hours a 
day with every sixth day off. Nowhere 
did I find them under-staffed and every 
where [I was met with enthusiasm, 
energy, and plans for the future. Sala 
ries differ, running from 175 roubles 
up to 600 for assistants and higher for 
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department heads. It is difficult to give 
exact figures, not only because of the 
exchange, but because it also depends 
on what one needs. Or, to put it another 
way, if the salary is small, many of 
one’s needs are attended to: low house 
rent, cheap meals, doctor and hospital 
attention, vacations, and no necessity to 
save for a “rainy day.” All workers 
have social insurance, and house rents 
are from 2 to 20 per cent of the salary 
paid, the rent for an apartment being 
adjusted to fit the salary of its occupant. 

There are many special library depart- 
ments, not only in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow, but in small cities as well. I was 
happy to find music sections in all the 
libraries | visited. 

Four libraries in the union get two 
copies of every book published by both 
the state publishing house and the acad 
emy; and in every republic at least one 
library gets one copy of each _ book. 
These libraries have no budget worries! 
Librarians showed me the academy 
books with special delight as they are 
generally outstanding examples of the 
printer’s art, with beautiful bindings 
and lovely illustrations. Books in the 
old languages are printed for the vari- 
ous republics and also books on native 
folklore and songs. I saw many of these 
in Kharkow, the heart of the Ukraine. 

Increasingly, librarians are being 
drawn from professionally trained 
sources; many libraries have training 
schools, but the students need not be 
university graduates. 

A most important item common to 
them all is the very free use of the 
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inter-library loan system; all the libra- 
ries thruout the USSR take part in this; 
a small institution in the farthest corner 
of Mongolia can borrow from any other 
in the country, though naturally Mos- 
cow and Leningrad are the most called 
on. There are loan contacts with twenty- 
two European countries besides. 

The post-revolutionary expansion in 
the contents of the libraries is also re- 
flected in new buildings, notably the 
public library in Moscow, where my 
visit from one viewpoint was rather 
unsatisfactory because they were in 
process of moving and I could actually 
visit neither the old nor the new build- 
ing, though I had a very fine interview 
with one of the younger librarians who 
speaks English. 


The New Moscow Library 


Somewhat like the Congressional Li- 
brary I found this, as it is the center 
institute for the entire Soviet Union 
and is one of the four libraries to re- 
ceive two copies of every book published 
in the country. 

It is not a public library in exactly 
our use of the word; not just anyone 
can go in, get an application blank, then 
a card and take out books. Books do 
circulate to all who need them and who 
can find them only at this library: 
people engaged in study and research, 
for instance. And anyone is free to 
consult the catalogs and use the reading 
rooms. But every trade union, every 
factory, every collective or state farm, 
and every institute of higher learning 
has generous libraries for the free use 
of its own members and all these libra- 
ries can borrow books from the main 
Moscow library and every other library 
in the country. Thus the actual use of 
libraries is as free in every respect as 
ours. 

The new Moscow building will pro- 
vide for fifteen reading rooms instead 
of the three now a part of the old 
building. The latter is to be kept in use 
however and will provide separate de- 
partments for children, for the blind, 
and for music, of which there are now 
30,000 volumes. There are also many 
scientific departments, these being 
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manned by specialists in their fields, who 
are also university graduates. Staff 
membership roll comes to 1,162 of which 
802 make up the library personnel, the 
others belonging to the administrative 
side. The new building is also provid 
ing special rooms for study and research. 
Their yearly budget for foreign books 
is nearly 10,000,000 roubles. 


The Leningrad Librar) 


The public library in Leningrad is a 
huge place housing six and a half million 
volumes, including 25,000 manuscripts 
many of which are exceedingly rare and 
valuable. On my second visit I entered 
by a different door and was a full half 
hour reaching the office of the secretary- 
general; however, this was not only be 
cause it was a long way but owing to 
language difficulties! I might say here 
that either Intourist or Voks provided 
me with interpreters except in Kharkow 
where one of the younger librarians 
speaks excellent English. Here in Len- 
ingrad the many separate departments 
and the use of the books is the same as 
in Moscow. There are 600 members on 
the staff. 

In the music department of 100,000 
volumes I met Mr. A. Rimskii-Korsakov, 
the son of the famous composer, who 
is in charge of the manuscripts of this 
section. He let me turn the 
the original autograph score of “Le cog 
d’or” and other works by his father. 
They also have the first opera printed 
in Russia (1791) with words by Cathe- 
rine the Great, music by Sarti. In 
another department are manuscripts of 
Anna Karenina; others from the pens 
of Turgeniev, Chekov, and Gogol—to 
mention a few only. This institution also 
possesses the private library of Voltaire 
who brought it here when he came to 
Russia with Catherine the Great. 

The library connected with the Mos- 
cow Conservatory of Music has 300,000 
books and volumes of music. Students 
are given a liberal use of this collection 
even being allowed to take music home 
over long vacation periods. It receives 
copies of all the music published in the 
USSR and it too has many rare manu- 
scripts and autographs. They are full of 
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which I could realize as I walked thru 
their crowded stacks. 

In Leningrad I did not see the music 
library of the Conservatory but visited 
a section devoted to the memory of the 
two Rubinsteins, one of the founder of 
the conservatory, the other his more 
famous pianist-brother. A very jolly old 
man with rosy cheeks and_ twinkling 
blue eyes presided over this department. 
He bubbled with loving enthusiasm, go- 
ing from one to another of his treasures, 
hardly ever giving our interpreter time 
to tell us of one fascinating item before 
he was off on a description of the next 
Besides autographs, manuscripts, and 
pictures there are many books either 
about the Rubinsteins or from their own 
library. Once Berlioz visited the class 
and laughingly chalked his name and a 


bar or two of music on the blackboard. 
This is one of the custodian’s chief 
treasures which he shows with great 


pride as something so fragile to have 
been preserved all these years. 

Russia would appear to be the Special 
Librarians’ paradise on earth, though I 
doubt if there is any association of them. 
Every institution of learning has a li- 
brary and no association of librarians 
has to persuade uninterested executives 
to believe in the value of a library. In 
Leningrad, for instance, there are 700 
scientific libraries and of other kinds 
300; in Kharkow there are 600. 

Owing to the 17th International Geo- 
logical Congress meeting in the USSR 
this year one’s attention was called to 
the Central Scientific Geological Library 
of Leningrad which prepared an exhibit 
devoted to the book exchange of the 
library. Two world maps showed 285 
foreign and 85 Soviet scientific insti- 
tutes with which the library regularly 
exchanges literature on various geologi- 
cal problems. This library acquires 
11,000 volumes yearly. In the manu- 
script department there are 18,300 manu- 
scripts, field books of famous geologists, 
notes of members of geological expedi- 
tions and so on. There are eighteen other 
geological libraries thruout the country 
subject to this one as to methodology 
and up to the present time 265,000 bibli- 
ography cards. 
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HONORS 


SOVIET LIBRARY 


MARK TWAIN 
‘‘In the Soviet Union, Mark Twain 
regarded as one of the giants of American 


literature,’’ writes the librarian of the 
Kirov House of Culture in Leningrad, who 
arranged a special exhibition of his work 
The Queens Borough Public Library, New 
York, and other American sources helped 
in supplying materials for the display 
Over 2000 readers viewed the exhibit, and 
in one month over 100 requests for books 
by Mark Twain were made 


An item from the Moscow Dai 
News shows the eagerness for libraries 
the prevalence of them in every plac 
of work, and the expansion of thei 
service: 

“Ten club libraries with nearly 500,000 
volumes have been recently established 
in Novo-Dnieprovsk, a suburb of Dni 
propetrovsk, where twenty years ago th 
sole source of literature was a stall which 
dealt exclusively in religious books. Be 
sides these club libraries all the plants 
in Novo-Dnieprovsk have their own li 
braries, while the Comintern and Lieb 
knecht plants have workshop libraries 
as well. Gorky’s books, which were th: 
first to be read by the 100 odd workers 
of the Comintern plant who recently 
learned to read and write, enjoy the 
greatest popularity.” 

Among individual features | 
ber Rostov-on-Don where | found li 
brary patrons studying and reading in 
a pretty garden attached to the library. 
In Kharkow they are planning a sepa 
rate building for children. In Lenin 
grad I met many older librarians who 
had been in _ the in pre 


remem 


profession in 


revolutionary days and who have happily 
adjusted themselves to the new régime. 
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The Parks of Culture and Rest have 
libraries. The one in Moscow is quite 
an establishment with 16,000 volumes. 
It is situated close to the main entrances 
and anyone with a trade union card can 
take out books for his day in the park. 
Others are free to use the reading rooms 
where I found American and English 
papers and magazines among others. 

In the Rest Home for Workers in 
Heavy Industries at Yalta there is a fine 
library of 6000 volumes, this, I under- 


stand being quite typical of rest homes 
remaining open the year round. 

I had expected to find traveling li 
braries on an extensive scale in that vast 
country, but there is none except for an 
airplane service to far-north settlers. 
Libraries, along with homes, schools, 
and theatres are constructed simultane 
ously as the need for them arises; they 
are of equal importance to the Soviet 
mind. 


A Russian View of the Lenin Library 


By V. Semenev 


WENT up the light stairway to the big 

hall of the books. In glass cases on the 
walls hung copies of the New Stalinist Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union in 37 languages 
of its peoples.. I was in the All-Union Lenin 
Public Library in Moscow 

This is still the old library building—an old 
palace of one of the nobles of the 18th cen- 
tury, facing the Kremlin. The building is a 
hundred years older than the library. It was 
built by Bazhenov, the leading architect of the 
time. 

The house is tall and very imposing in ap 
pearance, but up to the revolution it was put 
to very little use. Old Moscow, with a popu 
lation of a million and a half, kept here a 
little more than a million books. Nowadays 
the city has three million population and 


keeps about eight million books here. Along- 
side, the new 16-tier library is being built, 
with a marble block of reading rooms. The 


library was developed into an all-Union library 
at the initiative of Lenin. The new building 
was specially designed by the architect Acad- 
emician Shuko as the most modern of libra- 
ries. It is divided into two parts—a compara 
tively low block of reading rooms, which will 
be able to accommodate simultaneously 2500 
people, and a 16-tier library building. There 
will also be separate halls for maps, musical 
scores, manuscripts, etc. The building will 
have its own “climate’”—conditioned for mois- 
ture, temperature, air currents—independently 
of the climatic conditions of the city. 


In the Old Building 


At present, however, work is at full swing 
in the old building. Thousands of readers and 
1200 library employees are busy every day in 
the library, which is open from 10 a.m. to 
10 P.M. 


Last year the library issued over two million 
books. From all parts of the Soviet Union, 
12,000 ne wspapers come to these wide and 
high halls. They are printed in scores of 
languages and include the newspapers pub- 
lished by individual factories, railways, state 
farms, educational institutions. The numerous 
foreign magazines and newspapers received 
here required the printing of a hundred-page 
catalog 

The library receives two copies of every 
issue which leaves the walls of Soviet printing 
works. Here can be found everything, from 
the Great Encyclopedia to a “vest pocket” dic- 
tionary of antique names and phrases in Push- 
kin’s poems (published by the Leningrad libra- 
rians). Here also are the original and partly 
unpublished manuscripts of Pushkin and his 
conte mporar;ries, 

The library not only works with readers 
but trains librarians. 

Here we see an excursion of library mana- 
gers from Red Army clubs. Frequently we 
can meet here librarians from _ provincial 
places, sent here on business. Collections of 
books and newspapers have become an indivis- 
ible part of Soviet culture. In the Soviet 
Union, to be a librarian is no rarer a profes- 
sion than, say, to be a postal worker! There 
are small libraries in every institution, in every 
factory, for their own staffs, besides the 
80,000 libraries for the public at large. 

The Enquiry Office of the Library might 
serve as a book of addresses of the most in- 
quisitive and inquiring people of the country. 
Here we notice a letter from Kliazma (a sta- 
tion near Moscow) asking about foreign books 


on philosophy and mathematics. Here is an- 
other from a teacher named Lukashevich 
from Siktikvar in the Komi Region of the 
northern Urals, asking for literature on the 
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CROWDED READING ROOMS 


Formerly the least literate of ail great nations, 
The crowded library scenes, such as in the Lenin Librar 


literacy rates in the world. 


in Moscow shown above, testify to the people’s eagerness to learn. 


Russia today has one of the highs 


Ambitious young 


apprentices constitute a large percentage of the library’s patrons. 


Huguenot wars. Among the most frequent 
requests is that for illustrative material. 

Factory workers are nearer to modern times 
in their requests. A mechanic Norovsky asks 
for a book of instructions on making eccentric 
musical instruments. Diatovsky from the Crys- 
tal Glass Works sends a request about pic- 
turesque pigments for muffle furnaces. 

Many are interested in great people. Alex- 
ander Shabanov, a student at the Medical In- 
stitute, asks about Confucius. The Library 
corrects him. He should write Kong Fu-Tse 
and not Confucius. But here, possibly, the 
librarians themselves, have to consider deeply. 

The people of the cinema, by the way, are 
the most indefatigable “enquirers.” The New 
Reel organisation sends request upon request 
on the most varied subjects. Scenario writers 
give the librarians no rest, forcing them to 
wade thru mountains of collections, news- 
papers, illustrated publications. 

“The seasonal migrations of birds as an 
international problem.” (Does everyone know, 
in France for example, that we have many 
birds in common with them?) An irate man 
comes in and demands the complaint book. 
All the chess sets in the reading room are 
busy and he needs a set very badly to study 
the theory of chess. Not a trifle by any 
means! This is not Botvinnik, the champion 


of the Soviet Union, but evidently a would-be 
rival. 


Questions also come from abroad. Amer 
icans are often interested in geographical and 
ethnographical material. They ask about the 
history of former Livni County, about the 
Ossetians. There are also enquiries 
America. Someone is interested in the corres 
pondence of Lincoln. Another wants the fa 
simile of the autograph of President 
ington. The editors of the Children’s Enc 
clopedia ask for information on Luther Bu: 
bank, the “American Michurin.” 

All the more care must be taken of thos 
old books which the library has amassed 
its 100 years of existence, which it received 
as a heritage from the past. When the library 
goes to the new building, the old Bazhenovy 
palace will be reserved entirely for rare an 
cient books. The chief “tenants” of the library 
will be 620 incunabuli, together with first edi 
tions of Ivan Federov, the father of Russian 
printing. Here will be a bookcase with 2,000 
ancient Chinese books, the Siku-Tuan-Shu col- 
lection, presented to the Library last year by 
the National Government of China. There ar 
only four other copies of these books in the 
whole world. 

The present reading the height of 
which is equal to four ordinary stories, will 
be used for a permanent exhibition of ancient 
books. Here, in glass cases, will be shown the 
rarest and most valuable that man has printed 
on paper, words which are most highly valued 
and are real treasures. 
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Integrating Library Instruction with the English 
Course 
By Laura C. Bailey * 


HE inclusion of instruction in the 

use of the library as a definite part 
of the school program presupposes an 
adequate organization of the library as 
the first essential—that organization 
being based upon the two primary func- 
tions of a library in the school—to serve 
as a center where students may find the 
reference material necessary for the 
preparation of their work, and to pro- 
vide a sufficiently wide range of recrea- 
tional reading that the varied tastes and 
interests of the students may find satis- 
faction and a means of growth toward 
well established habits of reading. 


Instruction by Lecture 


Because school libraries were first 
established in the high schools the early 
methods of instruction in their use natur- 
ally followed the usual procedure of the 
class room—a lecture given by the libra- 
rian and illustrated by the most impor- 
tant reference material. While the de- 
mand for these lessons came from teach- 
ers who realized the students’ need, they 
have often been injected into a crowded 
program as an isolated addition to the 
curriculum instead of being merely an 
aid to facilitate the work of every de- 
partment. To overcome the weakness of 
this teaching by insuring the students’ 
attention, tests were given, either as a 
part of the regular English examination, 
or directly following the lecture by the 
librarian. 

This plan of instruction continues to 
be widely used, both in the elementary 
and the secondary schools, as well as in 
the public libraries where school classes 
are taken for this work. Advocates of 
this method, in proof of its efficacy, cite 
the testimony of returning college stu- 
dents who enthusiastically relate how 
helpful the instruction has proven, but 
one immediately recalls the small per- 
centage of high school students who go 
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to college, and no one will dispute the 
fact that some students will learn with 
little or no direction. The interesting in- 
structor will always have courteous at- 
tention and inspire a maximum of effort; 
on the other hand, wrong attitudes 
toward the library are fostered by in- 
effective teaching. 

Here, too, the administrative problem 
is a difficult one; the class room teacher 
questions the wisdom of injecting into 
his course material not directly correlated 
with his program. He is apt to question 
the time allotment for this work, and 
the adequacy of the librarian’s grading 
of his students. On the part of the li- 
brarian there is often a secret dread of 
this part of her work, an attitude of 
patient endurance, or of earnest en- 
deavor to “make things go”’—all of which 
might be commendable in a candidate 
for martyrdom, but have no relation to 
the qualities of a real teacher. 

The problem, then, of making the li- 
brary an integral part of the school be- 
gan to take on form and meaning with 
the advance of progressive methods in 
teaching, since the principles of this 
movement were founded upon the stim- 
ulation of the student to a conscious 
effort to inquire into the nature of his 
problem, to strive for a solution which 
would have a vital meaning to him as an 
individual, and, thru the interest and 
the sense of power growing out of such 
effort, develop permanent habits of re- 
search. 

Whatever the name given to these 
new movements in teaching, project 
method, Dalton plan, laboratory method, 
Morrison plan, units of work, the ele- 
ments of self-direction and creative 
learning call for a wide use of corre- 
lated reading and a familiarity with ref- 
erence material. That the school library 
should then receive an impetus towards 
its real function thru the direction of 
the school has been a logical outcome of 
the new teaching, and the question of 
efficient instruction in the use of the 
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BUSY SHELVES IN THE 


library has become an important one. 
Undoubtedly the instruction has shown 
a decided improvement as it has fol- 
lowed the principles of the new methods, 
but the lack of agreement between the 
teaching staff and the librarian as to 
desirable procedure and outcomes leads 
naturally to a more or less superficial 
and formal mode of instruction rather 
than one which ties its aim and form 
closely with that of the classroom. 


The Contract Plan 


In the high school field a notable im- 
provement has been accomplished thru 
the use of the contract plan. Contracts, 
sometimes so elaborate that they become 
a separate course in the curriculum, have 
been worked out to cover in the different 
years of the secondary school the essen- 
tial information requisite for students’ 
use of the library. Printed or mimeo- 
graphed copies are issued to each student 
for completion within a limited time, and 
the grading of these is done by the 
assistant librarian. The grades are regis- 
tered in the English department. 

Without doubt this procedure is an 
improvement over the lecture plan, but 
there are several points to be considered 
carefully—1. Does this method tend to 
isolate the library as a separate depart- 
ment from its place as a central service 
for the school? 2. Is it the most desir- 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


able from the standpoint of administra 
tion of the usual school library today? 

The former question may be answered 
in the affirmative, if this library contract 
is one in the true sense as a practice 
in modern teaching, since it involves, 
centered in the library, all the steps of 
the teaching process. Naturally this 
would tend to make the library a sepa 
rate school unit instead of a central sery 
ice for the whole school, the 
having the one purpose of familiarizing 
the students with library forms and uses, 
and that being accomplished they are 
free to use this “stored” information, or 
lose it, as they see fit. 

The problem of carrying out this work 
in the library has not been difficult where 
the staff included at least trained 
assistant who became responsible for it, 
but in recent years, many libraries with 
reduced budgets have eliminated this in 
struction entirely. From 8:30 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. the really interested and effi 
cient librarian has not a minute of time 
for instruction unless it is possible to 
make it a definite part of a crowded 
daily program. Unless this can be done 
the matter of instruction assumes un- 
warranted proportions, and the harmony 
and effectiveness of the library’s service 
is disrupted. 


course 


one 


“The library is, in fact, a laboratory for 


study activities, not in the sense of the period 
pupils gi 


study hall, but a place to which 
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for needed reference materials or to engage 
in recreational reading. If the library is to 
function to its maximum efficiency it is neces- 
sary to integrate the work of the librarian 
with that of the classroom teacher in giving 
needed library instruction for using the mate- 
rials which are available. It is significant 
that the emphasis in this instruction is shift- 
ing from the routine set-up which is ideal 
from the point of view of the executive- 
librarian to the set-up which is ideal from 
the point of view of the child at work in 
the classroom for whom the library is an 
instrument.’ 


Library Classroom Integration 


We believe that a desirable solution 
lies in the integration of the library in- 
struction with the units of work devel- 
oped in the classroom and worked out so 
largely in the library. It is a happy 
situation when this can be done under 
the direction of the English department, 
particularly so here in Baltimore where 
the English course of study is based 
upon the unit plan. 

All entering classes have one period 
of introduction to the library. They are 
encouraged to come freely for recre 
ational reading, and their reference 
work, before they have had the library 
lessons, is facilitated by careful assign 
ments from the teacher to the librarian 
so that these pupils may have interesting 
material. 

The regular library instruction is ini- 
tiated thru a conference of the principal, 
the vice-principal, members of the Eng- 
lish department, and the librarian. A 
feasible program is based upon the fol- 
lowing plan: 


1. To confine the library instruction to the 
classes in the first half of the second 
year. 

2 20 give six lessons (one each week) 
which present to the pupils directly the 
resources of the library essential for 
their work. 

3. To continue weekly periods during the 
semester for the application of this in- 
struction in the preparation of assign 
ments related to the English class work 


Guide sheets covering the lessons de- 
cided upon by the committee are given to 
the students as each lesson is presented. 
When the librarian meets them for this 
work, the period is opened with a brief 
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discussion of the problem, but the pro- 
cedure stressed is that of actual work 
with the books to understand, thru ex- 
perience, points indicated in the lesson. 
Since the librarian has been given the 
teachers’ assignments in English, she 
uses these in selecting illustrative mate- 
rial—as in Lesson I, all the books as- 
sembled for examination will be on ani- 
mals and the North if the class is read- 
ing The Call of the Wild. Lesson VI is 
a bibliography worked out during the 
period by the class as a direct assignment 
of the teacher. All this work is carried 
on without interrupting the work of 
other students using the library. After 
the first of the period the librarian is 
free to assist others in the room. 


Course of Study in English 


For a genuine motivation for this in- 
struction, as well as for the library’s be- 
coming an integral part of the school, 
nothing could be finer than the Baltimore 
Course of Study in English, Grades 7-12, 
a course based upon the development 
of units of work. The English depart- 
ment checks its material with the course, 
and the first assignments for the semes- 
ter are discussed with the librarian so 
that she may correlate the materials of 
instruction with those assignments. That 
the students will understand that their 
use of the library is directed as a natural 
and necessary aid to their work: 

1. The teacher gives the librarian his as 
signments as soon as possible to insure 
the best material being ready for him 
and his students without any further 
notice. 


N 


The class is prepared for an English 
period in the library by a definite as- 
signment of the teacher to fit into the 
library lesson the following day. For 
example, in preparation for Lesson I he 
may say, “We shall be using the library 
for much of our work this year, and 
that we may have some clear ideas 
about a library in a school and about 
books, I want you to report to the li- 
brary at this period tomorrow. Find 
out for our next meeting some definite 
points on the following: 


1. How important are books? 

2. What are four good rules for 
their care? 

3. What are four necessary rules 
for personal conduct in any li- 
brary ? 
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4. What are the important parts of 
a book? 

3. These library lesson sheets will be 
used as a basis of a simple library note- 
book for which students will be given 
credit for independent library research, 
reports, or any phase of value which 
they may develop. 


Our plan has its real justification, we 
believe, in the second part of the instruc- 
tion program. 


“Digging Up Something” 


Each week for the remainder of the 
semester these classes continue to report 
to the library at the scheduled time. In 
each case the teacher and the librarian 
plan carefully to develop a continuity of 
the classroom instruction in English into 
a wider field of closely correlated read- 
ing in the library. The notebook con- 
taining the library lessons is used daily 
to jot down topics of interest for re- 
search so that a definite purpose is given 
for the self-directed work in the library. 
Consideration is given to the needs of 
each pupil of the class, and every effort 
is made to have the pupils come as in- 
dividuals, keen to “dig up something” 
and confident that the library has the 
right material or they would not be 
asked to work there. 

The teachers are not concerned so 
much in fifty reports on the Industrial 
Revolution during the reading of Silas 
Marner, as in the individual interest 
which has grown out of this use of the 
library, an interest which sends a boy in 
his free time to read on bridges, dams, 
radio, moviemakers, etc. It is the evi- 
dence of the translation of the specific 
work of the classroom into the vital, 
self-directed reading: along lines of real 
personal interest. 

As he works on a given subject each 
pupil prepares author cards for the books 
he finds valuable. These are checked by 
the “class librarian,” arranged as a card 


file, and typed as a class bibliography. 
As the classes have used and evaluated 
the material available on their English 
assignments, Richard Carvel, Silas Mar- 
ner, The Vision of Sir Launfal, Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, and As You Like 
/t, the librarian is able to build up the 
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book collection with these specific needs 
in mind. 

And the librarian?. The real proof of 
the success of this work would seem to 
be evident where the framework of the 
instruction is translated into individual 
behavior. When forty energetic pupils 
walk into the library, each with his own 
idea of what he wants and a rather clear 
idea of how he means to get it; when 
the librarian may, or may not, be about 
the room; and when, in less than ten 
minutes, all are at work, surely we can 
not doubt that finding their way about in 
any library in the land is just “pie for 
them.” 

These years of close association with a 
rich collection of books, and well estab 
lished habits of research directed thru 
the teaching activities cannot fail to pro 
duce for education that “substance of 
things hoped for.” The library in the 
school is unique in that, while it brings 
students together for a common purpose, 
it sends them forth with highly individu 
alized reading interests and a definite 
understanding of the means to satisfy 
them. 


A Branch Librarian’s Faint Plaint 
It seems so idiotic, 
For every periodic, 
To keep on sending warnings every year 


I get so very tired, 
“Your subscription has expired!” 
In every mail the same thing does appear 


I'd like to write a letter. 

“Dear Sirs: Don’t you know better? 

Why don’t you save a thousand stamps 
or so?” 


“Just give the city fathers, 

A chance—they’ll save your bothers 

And renew, by now you surely ought to 
know.” 


“The same thing happens always, 

They budget, cut and stall, ways 

You never thought could happen or come 
true.” 


“But the magazine subscription, 
By connivance and conniption, 
Doth always find a way of reaching you.” 


“So withhold your mail bombardment 
And the purchasing department, 
Will event-u-ally send the order thru.’ 


Mary V 
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A Library Operetta 


By Maurice Sagoff * 


[Eprtor’s Note—For some time the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association has beén con- 
ducting an unusually interesting series of 
broadcasts under the direction of Edna G. 
Peck, chairman of the radio committee. 
There have been, in fact, two series in oper- 
ation, one each Thursday morning at 10:15 
over station WMEX, a local station, and 
one each Tuesday afternoon at 4:15 over 
WEEI, a Columbia station. The Thursday 
morning series consists of book talks given 
by members of the various libraries com- 
posing the association. The Tuesday after- 
noon programs consist of talks by authors 
on their work, on how they came to write 
their books, etc. This series has been con- 
tinuous since November 10, 1936, and has 
presented many distinguished authors, in- 
cluding Emily Loring, Russel Gordon Carter, 
Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
Henry Beston, Odell Shepard, Robert Hill- 
yer, Eric Kelly, and Nancy Byrd Turner. 
Mr. Sagoff’s witty operetta was given over 
a special broadcast. With a few minor revi- 
sions it should be suitable for effective stage 
or radio performance by other library 
groups.—S.J.K.] 


\NNOUNCER’S INTRODUCTION: 
(Soft musical background) 


ANNOUNCER: You are about to hear a musi- 
cal playlet presented under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion, an organization comprising 900 li- 
brarian members in all parts of the 
state. 

Libraries are constantly seeking for 
responses to their work—and the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association is a meeting- 
ground for the inter-change of such 
opinion and information. 

The daily work of a library calls for 
unflagging attention, revision and _per- 
fection, particularly in these times. ; 
Today’s program offers you an_ insight 
into a part of the library day, in a musi- 
cal blend of fact and fancy. 

Come with us now, and visit the 
library building, which is situated in 
Utopia, a Massachusetts town perhaps 
not far from your own. It is morn- 
ing: a few minutes before nine o'clock, 
and the Librarian is opening the Main 


Door. 


(Music up, and into first song) Mt1Kapo 
“Braid the raven hair—” (Act II. No. 1) 
Open wide the portals, greet the 
new-born day; 


* West End Branch, Boston Public Library. 


Welcome in all mortals to our 
book array. 
(Music fades, slowly) 
LIBRARIAN : _ Ah, but how much mor 
than a mere asray of books is this library 
—or any library! On the face of it, 
perhaps it does seem to the casual 
passer-by to be a mere storehouse for 
the volumes, but behind the scenes there’s 
a world of activity, a constant flow of 
work.—With schools and children, with 
hospitals and churches;—reviewing and 
selecting the books, cataloging and circu- 
lation problems; research and reference 
work; creating and maintaining an effi- 
cient staff—but here they come now, the 
members of the staff; and all right on 
time this morning, too—(Aside): This 
is a Utopian Library! 
(Music up; sound of approaching feet) 
PaTIENCE—“The Soldiers of Our Queen” 
(Act I. No. 3) 


(CHORUS OF STAFF: 
The members of the staff 
\re linked in friendly tether; 
In culture’s own behalf 
They strive and serve together; 
Solo: 
We heed the public call, 
And generously rally 
To tasks however small, 
Enthusiasti-cally! 
Chorus: 
To tasks however small, 
En-thusiasti-cally! 
Solo: 
Our training, though profound, 
Is free from show or pedantry; 
The way we scurry round 
Ts anything but sedent’ry 
Chorus: 
The way we scurry round 
Is anything but’ sedent’ry! 


(Music off) 

LiprARIAN?! Yes, I think you’re quite justified 
in saying that. If there are any people 
who think of library work as a passive 
and rather eventless occupation, free 
from the cares and organizational prob- 
lems of other professions, they surely 
cannot have looked very deeply into the 
intricate mechanism of a library sys- 
tem. . . . But now, away to our work! 
(Sound of activity, increasing) 

Old and young, men and women in all 
walks of life, here in search of informa 
tion, inspiration, study or recreation— 
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Voice (interrupts) : Pardon me—I’m a 
stranger here; would you direct me to 
your catalog file? 

LIBRARIAN: Yes—it’s right over in this di- 
rection (etc., voice trailing off) 

2p Voice: Where do I register for a card, 
please ? 

EMPLOYEE: At this desk. Have you ever 
had a card? 

2p Voice: Oh, yes, I have one myself; but 
I want to take one out for my mother. 

EMPLOYEE: Isn’t she able to come in her- 
self? 

2p Voice: No. (Voice drops) She can't 
see. But she likes books, and_ she’s 
learned to read in Braille, and we wanted 
to know if this library has any books 
for blind people. 

EMPLOYEE: Why, yes: we can get books 
in Braille for her thru an _ interlibrary 
loan. If it isn’t possible for her to 
register here for a card, we'll send a 
messenger to your house to take the 
signatures on these application forms 


2p Vorce: Thank you. We'd be very grate- 


ful if you would. It means so much for 
her. (etc., voice fading off) 

CHILDISH VoIcE: (breaking im) Will you 
get me two good books for my big 
sister? She told me to get her one love 
story and one murder or else two good 
murders. She don’t want anything 
sad. 


EMPLOYEE: All right, little girl; just sit 
down here and wait. I'll pick out some 
books for your sister. 

(Sound of HUBBUB up and fade) 

ApULT Voice: Young lady, will you help me 
find some information on the theory of 
mutations ? 


EmpLoyee: What branch of study is that, 
please?” 

ApvuL_t Voice: I’m _ studying biology; and 
this has to do with the inheritance of 


acquired characteristics. ; 
EMPLOYEE : Perhaps I’d better let our 

reference help you. 
ANOTHER VOICE: tell me 


I see. 
librarian 
Can 


you where to 


look for the name of Napoleon’s horse? 

Employee: The reference librarian will help 
you, too. Here comes your. assistant 
now. 

(Music up, with introductory measures) 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE—“I am the very 
pattern of a modern Major General” 
(Act I. No. 13) 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: (sings) 

I am the very model of a Reference 
Librarian, 
information serial, terrestrial and 
aquarian ; 
I know the men of 
their names 


I've 
literature, and 
historical 


quote 
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From Beowulf to Hemingway in 
order categorical! 
I know what information 
books and other media, 
And in a pinch I'll do as well as an 
encyclopedia ; 
No matter how obscure your whim, 


lies in 


or how infinitesimal 
(Worried for rhyme)—Tesimal 
tesimal— 


(Joyfully) 
(I’ve got the answer figured to the 
nearest Dewey Decimal! 


CuHorus: He’s got the answer figured to th 
nearest Dewey Decimal! 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: 
Then I can speak all tongues from 
Dutch to Babylonic cuneiform, 
And tell you every detail of old 
Tut-Ankh-a-men’s uniform 
In short, in matters serial, ter 


restrial and aquarian, 
I am the very model of a Referenc 
Librarian! 
CuHorus: (repeats last 2 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: 
I’m full of facts on world affairs 
on our country’s history, 
Contemporary politics to me is not 


lines) 


and 


mystery ; 


All Governmental Agencies | kno\ 
by name and agent too, 

And I can reel them off (alth 
I’ve seldom had occasion to) 


I’m very good at calculus and Arabi 
mythology 
And I can speak of early 
without apology; 
I’m glad to serve you all without 
gratuities or bribery 


Roman art 


(Worried for rhyme) —bribery 
"ibery 
(Joyfully) 
For that’s the guiding spirit of a 
Massachusetts Library! 
CHORUS: 
For that’s the guiding spirit of a 


Massachusetts Library! 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN : 
I’m very good at integral and differ 
ential calculus, 
I know the scientific names of beings 
animalculous ; 
In short, in matters aerial, terrestrial 
and aquarian, 
I am the very model of a Reference 
Librarian! 
In short, in matters aerial, terrestrial 
and aquarian, 
CHORUS: 
He is the very model of a Referenc 
Librarian! 
(Must 


aii 
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(A Gong strikes once ) 

LIBRARIAN : 
Gracious! The morning has been so 
busy, we've scarcely noticed that the 
afternoon is already here! And I haven't 
had time to read the morning mail. 
Well, I'll run through it now :—(Rustle 
of papers) Let me see; this one is from 
a high-school teacher asking for a sug- 
gested reading list of recent books for a 
class in civics;—and here’s a note from 
the Art Museum to say that they’re 
loaning us some interesting material for 
our exhibit of arts and crafts in the 
home. . . . Ah, here’s a line from a 
friend who is head of a small library in 
a Connecticut town. “Our budget for 
this year has been woefully reduced, 
and we've had to double our personal 
efforts to keep our strong position in 
the life of the community. : 
(Telephone rings) 


LiprARIAN: Hello? Oh... yes... to 
lunch? Thank you, but I’m afraid I 
won't have time to join you... I meet 


my class in Book Selection and Reading 
Guidance in a few minutes .. . yes, that’s 
the training-school course I teach every 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoon ; 
yes, to-morrow will be fine . . . thank 
you... good-bye. 
(click of receiver) 
(soliloquy)—and the class is_ probably 
waiting now... 

(Music up, for transition) 

(Music fades; there is a slight hubbub as 
class comes to order) 

A few conventional remarks are exchanged 
between Librarian and Class. 

LIBRARIAN: During the last class, I believe 
we discussed certain phases of the per- 
sonal factor in choosing books for our 
readers. In working with the general 
public, what did we find, Miss A.? 

Miss A.: We found that the problem of 
suiting the taste of all readers is a rather 
difficult one. 

LipRARIAN: True. Perhaps you will sum it 
up briefly for us, Mr. B. 

Mr. B.: [I'll try. 

(Music up, with opening measures of song, 
“A_ librarian.” 

(Sings) YorMEN oF THE GuaARp.—“Oh! a 
private buffoon is a light-hearted loon” 
(Act II. No. 2) 

Oh! a Librarian is a light-hearted man 
If you listen to popular rumor;- 
From the morn to the night, he’s so 

joyous and bright 
And he bubbles with wit and good 
humor; 
He’s so gracious and kind, and though 
that type of mind 
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Is a library’s choicest possession 
There are one or two rules that all 
library schools 
Must observe if they love their pro- 
fession. 
There are one or two rules 
—Half a dozen, maybe 
That all library schools 
Of whatever degree 
Must observe, if they love their 
profession. 
Cuorus: (repeats last 5 lines) 
If you wish to succeed in this calling 
you'll need 
To consider each person’s auricular; 
What is all right for “B” would quite 
scandalize “C” 
(For “C” is so very particular) ; 
While “D’s” a bit lawless and reads 
Edgar Wallace 
\nd “E” only reads what is recent, 
And “F” is F-sharp, and will cry with 
a carp 
That you never have anything decent! 
Oh it adds to the tasks 
Of your library work 
When the borrower asks 
With a shrug or a smirk: 
“Don’t you EVER have anything 
decent?” 

Cuorus: (repeats from Oh to smirk) 

Fem. Voice (a bit querulous): Don’t you 
ever have anything decent? There 
doesn’t seem to be a thing in today that 
I haven’t read. Where are all the good 
books? 

STAFF MEMBER: Perhaps I can help you 
find something you'll like. .. . 

Fem. Voice (dubiously): Well... I don't 
see what I’m looking for; a friend of 
mine recommended that book Edna His 
Wife, but it isn’t here. 

STAFF MEMBER: Yes, it’s out now. ... But 
here’s Years of Grace by the same au- 
thor; have you read it? 

Fem. Voice: I—don’t think I have;—but it’s 
an old book. 

StaFF MEMBER: It has been rebound; you 
see, it was so popular that before long 
the readers had simply read the original 
covers off, and we had a fresh binding 
put on. 

Fem. Vorce (thawing slightly): I suppose 
that’s what they mean when they say 
“Don’t judge a book by its covers”. 

STAFF MEMBER: Yes, it applies to a great 
many things. Here’s another book 
Hatter’s Castle. 

Fem. Voice: Is it a good cheerful story? 

STAFF MEMBER: Not especially cheerful—in 
fact there’s an undercurrent of tragedy 
all thru it, but it’s well written, and 
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the story itself is absorbing. . . . It 
takes place in Scotland. 

Fem. Voice: Oh, does it now? ... I might 
look at that... . 1 came from Scotland 
myself—years ago, when I was a little 
girl. 

STAFF MemBer: Did you? Perhaps you'd 
like an interesting book we have—here 
it is—Jn Search of Scotland—it’s a really 
delightful story of travel. . . . It’s writ- 
= Sree 

Fem. VoIce (with a sudden start): Eh... ? 
Oh, I’m sorry; . . . I didn’t hear all of 
what you said; I suppose it’s rude of 
me, but I was studying that knitted 
sweater you have on—did you make it 
yourself? 

StaFF MemBer: Yes, I did... . 

Fem. Voice: Well, I certainly do admire it. 
I’ve always wanted to knit one for my- 


self, but I find it so much easier to 
crochet smaller things—and I enjoy it 
more. . . . Of course, you don’t have any 


books on embroidering. . . 

StaFF Member: Oh, yes... we have; some 
very good patterns and direction in them. 
It’s right over here! there . . . is 
that what you mean? 

Fem. Voice: Why, yes! These pictures in 
it are just what I want. Has this book 
always been out here on this shelf? 

STAFF MEMBER: Yes. 

Fem. Voice: Hmm—I guess I'll have to 
look at the books more carefully in the 
future. I have a little more time to 
come here now, since my little boy is 
going to school;—I guess he’s too young 
to use your children’s room—he’s only 
six years old. 

StaFF MemBer: Oh, many of the smaller 
children come in to read our picture 
books. I’m sure he’d enjoy them, if 
you'd care to take one out for him. 

Fem. Voice: Yes—now that you speak of it, 
I think I will... 

StaFF MemsBer: Here’s the children’s libra- 
rian herself; she'll help you choose 
something interesting. 

Fem. Voice: Thank you. ... How do you 
do? Is that the Children’s Room 
over there? 

CHILpREN’s Lip.: Yes; would you like to 
come over for a moment? 

Fem. Voice: M-mm. The children seem to 
be very well behaved in here. Do they 
ever give you any trouble? 

CHILDREN’s Lis.: Well, sometimes they do; 


they wouldn’t be children if they didn’t, 
I suppose.—But it’s part of our work 
It isn’t an easy matter.... 

(goes into song) 


to guide them. 
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(Music up) Song: Prrates or PENZANCE 
“When a felon’s not engaged in his em- 
ployment” (Act II. No. 10) 

CHILDREN’S LiIB.: 

When the schoolboy isn’t busy with 
his schooling. 

CHORUS: 

—with his schooling— 

CHILDREN’S LiB.: 

When his homework doesn’t 
him in its throes; 


hold 


CHORUS: 
—in its throes— 
CHILDREN’S LIB. : 
His capacity for mischief and for 
fooling 
CHORUS: 
—and for fooling— 
CHILDREN’S LIB. : 
Is somewhat greater than you might 
suppose! 
CHORUS: 
—might suppose— 
CHILDREN’S LiB.: 
Our feelings we _ with 
smother 


difficulty 


CHORUS: 
—culty smother— 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
When there’s disciplining duty to be 


done. 
CHORUS: 
—to be done— 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
Ah! take one consideration with 
another, 
CHORUS: 


—with another— 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
A librarian’s life is not the ‘appiest 
one! 
CHORUS: 
When there’s disciplining duty to be 
done—to be done— 
A librarian’s life is not the ’appiest 
one, ‘appiest one. 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
When the schoolgirl isn’t 
with her neighbors. 


chatting 


CHORUS: 
—with her neighbors 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
Or indulging in some girlish monkey- 
shine, 
CHORUS: 
—monkey-shine— 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
That’s the chance we get to re-direct 
her labors 
CHORUS: 
—’rect her labors— 
CHILDREN’S LIB: 
Toward literary pleasures that refine; 
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CHORUS: 
—that refine 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
When the children finish 
one another 


mauling 


CHORUS: 
—one another— 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
They can sometimes be 
sit and read, 


induced to 


CHORUS: 
-sit and read— 
CHILDREN’S LiB.: 


Ah! Take one consideration with 
another, 
CHORUS: 
—with another 
CHILDREN’S LIB.: 
This life is often arduous indeed 
CHORUS: 
—Yuss, indeed! 
Fem. Voice (laughing): Yes, I suppose 
that’s so. Well, I must be going along 
now; but first I’d like to say a word 


to your librarian. 
CHILDREN’S Lip.: She’s sitting at that further 
desk, over there. 


Fem. Voice: Thank you 

BorrowER: How do you do? 

LIBRARIAN: How do you do? 

3ORROWER: I want to say that I like the 
work of your staff very much. 


LIBRARIAN: I’m glad to hear that. I’m sure 
they will be, too. 
Borrower: It’s a mystery 

find time to read all these books so that 
they know what to recommend. 
LIBRARIAN: Well, that’s 
qualities we must 
nel;—altho I am fortunate in having a 
particularly gifted staff, they are not 
unaware of their accomplishments 
Indeed 


(Music strikes up introductory measures for 


to me how they 


only one of. the 


have in our person- 


STAFF (in chorus): not. 


PaTIENCE—“If you want a receipt for 
that popular mystery.” (Act I. No. 3) 
Song 


LIBRARIAN : 
If you want a receipt 
mystery 
Known to the 
Staff— 
CHORUS: 
(Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes!) 
LIBRARIAN : 
Take all the remarkable people in history 
Sum them all up, and increase it by 
half! 
Ist ASSISTANT: 
The wisdom of Eve with the 
inside of her, 
Grace of Diana, her manner unflawed; 


for that popular 


world as a Library 


apple 
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2Nvd ASSISTANT: 
The pluck of St. Joan, with a bit of 
the pride of her. 
Gentle precision of 
Maud. ... 
3rp ASSISTANT: 
The faith of Penelope, loyalty’s paragon; 
Tact of Priscilla (but hardly as coy) ; 
4tH ASSISTANT: 
The keen animation of 
Aragon, 
Genius strategic of Helen of Troy! 
\ MALE ASSISTANT: 
The elegance—rather 
tronius,— 
Diction of Fowler, so seldom erroneous 
Humor of Thackeray, 
Dickens—a touch of him, 
Some of Lord Byron 
(But not very much of’ him) 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 
Henry Thoreau, 
Anthony Trollope 
Defoe! 
(Horus: Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes! 
LLIBRARIAN : 
Take of these elements any you care 


Tennyson's 


Kath’rine of 


Pe- 


subdued—of 


and Daniel 


about, 
Leave them to mellow in Boston or 
thereabout, 
Set them to simmer, and take off 
the scum, 
And a Library Staff is the res-i- 
du-um! 


(Fade to announcer’s epilogue) 


Staff Conducts Newspaper Column 


Early in 1937 plans were formulated by 
the Staff Association of the East Orange 
library for securing regular space in a local 
newspaper for a book column, such a column 
being good publicity for the association and 
at the same time being a definite help to the 
library in its efforts to reach the public. 

An East Orange weekly newspaper was 
approached in September with this plan and 
a sample copy submitted with the request 
that if the book column were accepted it 
be headed by “Conducted by the Staff Asso- 
ciation, Free Public Library, East Orange.” 

The editor of the newspaper readily agreed 
to the proposal stating that such a column 
of approximately eight hundred words would 
be run every other Friday under the caption 
“Book Panel.” The first column to appear 
contained, at the suggestion of the editor, 
an article on mystery stories entitled “How 
do you like your murders,” the second, 
“Attention, young adults,” suggestions for 
reading of adolescents. 

Contributions from the staff are solicited 
with suggestions as to subjects to be covered. 
No attempt is made to review books critically 
or to enter the field covered by outstanding 
book columns. 








What Periodicals Do School Pupils Prefer? 


REPORT ON ONE PHASE OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


By Walter Crosby Eells 


[Eprror’s Notre—This is one of a series of 
articles by Dr. Eells, Coordinator of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
based on the valuable survey of periodical 
holdings made by the Study. Other articles 
will follow in later issues—S.J.K.] 


HAT periodicals do secondary school 

pupils read fairly regularly? Which 
of these do they enjoy and value most? 
Answers to these two questions have been 
secured by the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards from over 17,000 pupils 
in 198 secondary schools, both public and 
private, located in every state in the United 
States." Approximately two-thirds of these 
pupils were juniors, one-sixth each seniors 
and sophomores. As far as possible a random 
sample of approximately 100 members of the 
junior class was taken in each school. When 
the schools were too small to furnish 100 
juniors, equal numbers of sophomores and 
seniors were included to make the desired 
number. 
testing 
achieve- 


with an _ extensive 
psychological, 


In connection 
program, including 


ment, and social attitudes tests, these pupils 
were asked to fill out a blank in which they 
gave their personal reactions to various 
aspects of their school life and certain factors 
closely related to it. One of the questions 
read as follows: “Name the magazines or 
periodicals, including daily newspapers, which 
you read fairly regularly, and encircle the 
one which you enjoy and value most.” 

A few pupils made occasional attempts at 
humor in their lists of periodicals read. 
Probably this is the explanation, rather than 
ignorance, for such entries as the Boston 
Postum, the Parcel Post, the Bible, and Gone 
With the Wind, or for the boy who explained 
that he read “indiscriminatingly with excep 
tion of Hearst and other reactionary junk!” 
In quite a different class, however, is th 
plaintive cry of literary hunger, “Never any 
magazines in the library except some dry 
teachers’ magazines.” (Query: 
modify teachers or magazines—or both?!) 


Does dry 


Following is a summary of the 108 maga- 
zines (as distinct from newspapers) reported 
as read “fairly regularly” for the 108 maga 
zines reported by 30 or more of these pupils 


TABLE I 


Magazines Reported as Read Fairly Regularly by 17,338 Secondary 
School Pupils 


Title 
Readers Digest 
Og aS: 
American Magazine 
Time pate 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 
Collier's Ja sbadtan tan ten 6 68 és 
Literary Digest 
Good Housekeeping 
Ladies Home Jeurnal 


CoO Moe wre 


10. Popular Mechanics 
ll. Liberty 
12. McCall's 


ly INS GSD ans Waleoies Os oe dues s 
14. Popular Science Monthly ah 
15. National Geographic Magazine 


Magazine . 


Magazine 





1The Couperative Study carefully selected 200 
schools, for the most part on a proportional basis, 
taking into consideration the following factors: geo- 
graphical distribution, control—public or private, en- 
rollment, racial groups served, form of organization, 
type of community served, type of program offered, 


Boys Girls 
(8494) (8844) 
Total — - 
Pupils Num- Num- 
ber Rank ber Rank 
sa b@car gue 5109 2360 1 2749 l 
ics cent 2927 1393 4 1534 i 
awe 2736 1068 7 1668 3 
2528 1395 3 1133 7 
5% betes 2507 1406 2 1101 s 
subbiutae 2424 1323 6 1101 9 
Sei esind 2127 1051 \ 1076 10 
rer 2016 145 24 1871 2 
1552 64 41 1488 5 
1448 1390 5 58 48 
1329 719 11 610 14 
1241 61 42 1180 6 
1117 299 17 818 12 
ye 982 9 65 16 
> beaumont 995 560 13 435 16 
sex of pupils enrolled, denominational control, and 
boarding or day school status. Of the entire group 
of 200 schools, 168 were public, 32 were private; 


175 were accredited, 25 were not thus recognized. For 
special reasons two of the schools, one public and 
one private, did not participate in the phase of the 
Study reported in this article. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Magazines Reported as Read Fairly Regularly by 17,338 Secondary 
School Pupils 





Boys Girls 
(8494) (8844) 
Total —— 
Title Pupils Num- Num- 

ber Rank ber Rank 
Womans Home Companion 955 46 53 909 11 
Boys Life ... suds 792 767 10 25 71 
Pictorial Review 745 57 44 688 13 
American Boy 689\ 645 12 44 57 
Newsweek 688 416 15 272 21 
Scholastic 645 240 18 405 17 
Redbook 634 168 22 466 15 
Esquire 543 476 14 66 45 
Delineator 404 16 90 388 18 
Country Gentleman 382 176 20 206 24 
SO =a Oe 357 22 19 129 29 
Open Road for Boys 338 326 16 12 83 
Pathfinder 302 137 26 165 26 
Household 295 16 91 279 19 
Fortune 291 169 21 122 32 
Vogue pire 285 9 98 276 20 
True Story 242 43 57 199 25 
American Girl 264 5 102 259 22 
American Observer... 260 109 30 151 27 
Better Homes and Gardens 241 32 69 209 23 
Harpers Magazine - 224 107 32 117 33 
Atlantic Monthly 8 80 36 128 30 
Nature Magazine 191 118 29 73 44 
Scribners Magazine 172 68 40 104 35 
Coronet ; 170 80 37 90 38 
Country Home ; 1/0 53 45 117 34 
Field and Stream ee es 169 163 23 6 91 
Review of Reviews and World's Work 156 81 35 75 43 
Modern Mechanix ‘ eres: 153 144 25 9 87 
Woman's World 142 7 100 135 28 
Stage ciara h isn 137 44 55 93 37 
Farm Journal 136 86 34 50 54 
Popular Aviation 135 1323 27 2 97 
Outdoor Life 133 124 28 9 88 
Farmer's Wife 132 & 99 124 31 
Scientific American 128 109 31 19 77 
Current History Magazine 116 60 43 56 50 
Hollands = Facet 111 22 82 89 39 
Hunting and Fishing 105 105 33 0 102 
Hygeia ee 103 22 83 81 41 
Harper's Bazaar 100 5 103 95 36 
PROCODER co ccecces 100 19 88 81 42 
Weekly News Review . 100 44 56 56 51 
American Home ss 98 12 94 86 40 
New Yorker 93 38 61 55 52 
Capper’s Farmer ‘ 92 31 71 61 47 
Forum and Century 87 49 51 38 60 
Radio Guide 4¥ 87 41 58 46 55 
Etude 81 23 81 58 49 
Grit er rer _ ; nee S80 35 64 45 56 
Sports ee ale a. 9. 5 SOL oie ae te ken 76 70 39 6 92 
Capper’s Weekly 73 21 86 52 53 
Sports Afield ........ 72 72 38 0 103 
Progressive Farmer 71 36 62 35 61 
Successful Farming 67 35 65 32 66 
Queen’s Work 63 53 16 10 86 
Commentator. ........ 9 33 67 26 70 
America 54 51 47 3 95 
Nation el eles ieh eh ae ea 54 33 68 21 72 
Physical Culture 54 26 77 28 67 
oo, Serre 53 40 60 13 82 
SOG csivse 52 31 72 21 73 
Aero Digest 51 51 48 0 104 
Athletic Journal ent 51 51 49 0 105 
Current Events ........ Lp Ea 51 24 79 27 68 
Model Airplane News . Se ae ETs oles wb aces 51 51 50 0 106 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Magazines Reported as Read Fairly Regularly by 17,338 Secondary 
School Pupils 


Title 


82. Sport Story Magazine 


= 8 .- ease 
De: SH eo aebcwtee Saeed eas 
ee PPE a eee ee 


86. Detective Stories 
87. American Legion 


88. Flying Aces 
89. Parent’s Magazine 
90. Western Stories 


91. Love Story .. be wenrall 
92. Modern Screen ........ 
93. Prairie Farmer 


94. Farm and Ranch 
95. Movie saeser 
96. Science aa 


97. Baseball Magazine . ere 
98. Messenger of the Sacred ‘Heart .... 
99. Ballyhoo = 


i SE od ke data sd adeed 606s 
101. House Beautiful 
102. Western 


103. American Mercury 
104. Health .. mike ae be 
105. Radio News ‘and ‘the Short Wave 
106. Sport Magazine ES ee 
. = — me ere 
108. Young America ha btw sens 


In addition there were ten periodicals listed 
by 25 to 29 pupils each, including such titles 
as Illustrated London News, True Romances, 
Gentlewoman, and College Humor; nine listed 
by 20 to 24 pupils each; 59 listed by 10 to 19 
pupils each; 105 listed by 5 to 9 pupils each; 
and 781 listed by less than five pupils each- 
making a total of 1072 different periodicals, 
not including newspapers, reported as read 
fairly regularly by this group of over 17,000 
secondary school pupils. 

Readers Digest is far and away the most 
widely read magazine by this group of pupils, 
outstripping its nearest rival, Life, by almost 
2200 votes. Other differences between suc- 
cessive magazines in the list are relatively 
slight. The Readers Digest ranks first with 
both boys and girls, but second and third 
places are taken by Saturday Evening Post 
and Time among the boys, and by Good 
Housekeeping and the American Magazine 
among the girls. It is worth noting that 
Good Housekeeping, altho primarily a maga- 
zine for women and girls, is regularly read 
by 145 boys. Life, although ranking second 


for both sexes combined, takes fourth place 
for either the boys or the girls! Collier's is 
fifth for boys, while the Ladies Home Journal 
has this position for girls. 














‘Boy 8 Girls 
(8494) (8844) 
Total _——— - 
Pupils Num- Num- Rank 
ber Rank ber 
49 47 52 2 98 
49 46 54 3 96 
17 12 95 35 62 
pakan 47 6 101 $1 58 
44 32 70 12 84 
iaees daha 42 26 78 16 79 
41 41 59 0 107 
ere 40) 1 108 39 59 
40 36 63 4 93 
38 3 106 35 63 
Weeke 38 4 105 34 64 
38 22 84 16 80 
37 16 92 2 74 
37 3 107 34 65 
37 22 85 15 81 
36 35 66 1 99 
— 33 16 93 17 78 
32 28 76 4 94 
32 12 96 20 7¢ 
32 ) 104 27 69 
32 24 80 bt Th) 
31 19 89 12 85 
< 10 97 21 75 
31 30 73 1 100 
. wliaGead 31 30 74 1 101 
ie bomen Paes 30 30 75 0 108 
esvnecncwae 30 21 87 9 89 


Periodicals Enjoyed and Valued 
Most 


It is true that enjoyment and value ar 
not always synonymous terms, although the 
form of the question requires the pupils to 
treat them as if they were equivalent. One 
pupil, however, remarked, “enjoy most 
Snappy Stories, but value most National 
Geographic.” On the whole, however, this 
distinction seems not to have disturbed many 
of the pupils. It is worth noting, though, 
that no less than 1568 boys and 1721 girls 
designated a daily newspaper as “enjoyed and 
valued most” instead of any magazine, thus 
outranking any specific title on the following 
list. The periodicals reported as “enjoyed 
and valued most” for the magazines reported 
by 20 or more pupils are shown in Table II. 
In addition there were seventeen titles listed 
under this classification by 5 to 9 pupils each, 
including such diverse titles as Gregg Writer, 
Bill Barnes Air Trails, Metronome, Radio, 
True Romances, and the Catholic Digest; and 
no less than 320 further titles listed by less 
than five pupils each. 

On the whole the order of periodicals is 
much the same in Table I and II, the first 
four titles being identical by the two criteria. 





sas 











Se ss 
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Good Housekeeping is raised from 8th to 
5th place, if enjoyment and value is the 
criterion, Popular Mechanics Magazine from 
14th to 9th, and National Geographic Maga- 
zine from 15th to 10th. On the other hand 
Saturday Evening Post drops from 5th to 


llth and Ladies Home Journal from 9th to 
12th. 


TABLE II 
Magazines Reported as Enjoyed and Valued 
Most Frequently by 17,338 Secondary 
School Pupils 


Title Pupus 
1. Readers Digest ° 2707 
em EAE ceiveaed 1261 
3. American Magazine . . 661 
a” er ee +89 
5. Good Housekeeping ; 161 
6. Popular Mechanics Magazine ; $26 
7. Literary Digest 
8. Collier’s idave ae +3 
9. Popular Science Monthly .. 79 
10. National Geographic Magazine . 0 
11. Saturday Evening Post , 22 
12. Ladies Home Journal 21 
13. McCall’s Magazine 213 
14. Cosmopolitan ... 195 
15. American Boy . 192 
16. Boys Life ... 187 
17. Liberty ... o”* oo 
Re eee ee 157 
19. Pictorial Review 123 
20. Scholastic ..... 115 
21. Newsweek ..... . 
yO eee eee ‘ine 97 
23. Womans Home Companion .... 91 
24. American Girl ... 1 
25. Field and Stream . 70 
26. American Observer 64 
27. Fortune ....... 55 
28. Delineator ....... - ‘ 54 
29. Open Road for Boys 52 
30. Outdoor Life .... , 49 
31. Popular Aviation 49 
32. Pathfinder .. 47 
5s WOME bs sees 47 
34. Tree Story .... 4¢ 
35. Nature Magazine 41 
SR wihs c60.4weed 39 
37. Country Gentlemat 38 
i aE sntniveene es 36 
39. Modern Mechanix : 35 
40. Better Homes and Gardens ss 34 
41. Scribners Magazine 33 
la lige hemes 30 
43. Household ........ 29 
44. Harpers Magazine . 28 
Ce. cashacedis. . 27 
46. Atlantic Monthly 26 
47. Capper’s Weekly . 23 
48. Hunting and Fishing 23 
49. Scientific American 23 
a eee , 21 
51. Sports Afield .... 21 
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The twelve which were “enjoyed and 
valued” most frequently by the boys were the 
following : 


Title Pupils 

"1. Readers Digest ........ . 1109 
oS rrr rere os Ge 
Popular Mechanics Magazine .. 418 

"4, BOS Asictcacweceten’s ; cowere’ Jae 
Popular Science Monthly .. . 268 

*6. American Magazine . 248 
ey Saree ee 200 
American [Boy . 184 
eee BAGO. occaws 183 
Literary Digest ... 163 

it. BOGE bao kcnve csc 140 
12. Saturday Evening Post om 


For the girls the first twelve were as 
follows 


Title Pupils 

I Readers Digest .. . 1598 
Life OP LS Ee 642 
Good Housekeeping 455 
American Magazine » 3 
Literary Digest ..... . wav 
Ladies Home Journal 215 
McCall’s Magazine .. 210 

Be SM wick actus den e- +e . 203 
Cosmopolitan ......... . 147 

i: Bee aaakaceoned a Ae . 143 
11. National Geographic Magazine .. 126 
L: Ae - TRAIN nba oc inadss ses 118 


The five titles marked with an asterisk are com- 
mon to both lists 


Summaries so far have been entirely in 
terms of the country as a whole for all types 
of schools. Separate analyses, however, have 
been made for public schools and for private 
schools in each of the six geographical areas 
indicated by membership in the regional asso- 
ciations of colleges and secondary schools. 
The ten highest ranking magazines for public 
and private schools and for the six geographi- 
cal areas represented by the regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools which 
have united in the Cooperative Study are 
shown in Table III on the next page. 

The first ten periodicals for public school 
pupils is the same list as the first ten for all 
pupils but with a few changes in order, Time 
for example dropping from fourth to seventh 
place. Among the private school pupils, how- 
ever, Liberty and Cosmopolitan replace Ladies 
Home Journal and Good Housekeeping among 
the first ten, Life drops from second to fifth 
place, and Time is raised from seventh to 
second place. 

Geographically Readers Digest and Time are 
most consistent in their rank in the six re- 
gions, followed closely by Collier’s and Liter- 
ary Digest. On the other hand the American 
Vagazine varies from second to seventh place 
in the different regions, and Good Housekeep- 
ing from fourth to tenth place. 
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TABLE III 
Rank of First Ten Periodicals Read Fairly Regularly by Secondary School 


Pupils, Classified by Type and Location of School * 


By Type 
= = ~ 
== 3 = 
Periodical & a, < 
Readers Digest ......... 1 1 1 
EAED  Neccevas boaedeiugisee 2 2 5 
American Magazine 3 3 7 
BT +. cclcdvitedles deuneeese 4 7 2 
Saturday Evening Post. 5 4 3 
CO. dendedeapacwcees 6 5 i 
Literary Digest ......... 7 s 6 
Good Housekeeping 8 6 
Ladies Home Journal .. 9 9 
Popular Mechanics ..... 10 10 10 
EME @6cdudaknctocepes 11 8 
pie btn ali ace 13 9 


Cosmopolitan 





* States included in the areas of the six regional 
associations: 
New England: Conn., Me., Mass., N.H., R.I., Vt. 
Middle States: Del., D.C., Md., N.J., N.H., Pa. 
North Central: Ariz., Ark., Colo., Ill., Ind., 


lowa, 


Number of Periodicals 


It is of considerable interest, too, to find 
the number of periodicals (magazines and 
newspapers) reported as read “fairly regu- 
larly” by each student. This varied from 
448 pupils who reported “none” or left the 
question blank, to one who listed no 
than 23. The average number was 4.4. For 
the boys it was 4.3. For the girls it 
slightly higher, or 4.5. 

The information on 
marized in Table IV. 

The average number of daily newspapers 
read by pupils was 1.4. If this number be 
deducted from the average of 4.4 in Table III, 
it indicates that the typical pupil reads an 
average of 3.0 magazines, certainly not a 
very extensive or varied “periodical” menu. 


less 
was 


this point is sum- 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
Previous articles in the Bulletin by Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells, reporting on the find- 
ings of The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, are as follows: 
Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in 
Secondary School Libraries. June 1937, p. 668 


Evaluation of Periodical Collections of 
Secondary School Libraries. October 1937, 
p. 150 


Periodicals Received by Secondary School 
November 1937, p. 187. 


Libraries. 





By Region 
? 2 2s = = : 
33 Ps +s >: =e 2 
so sf Se 88 &§ & 
‘= T-) an R aT (UF 
ea : ~ 
1 1 1 1 ] 
2 2 3 2 6 2 
5 6 2 3 2 7 
1 4 4 5 ; ‘ 
3 3 6 8 7 
7 5 5 6 ) 
6 S 7 7 ) 8 
10 7 8 6 i 10 
8 9 9 10 
10 9 9 f 
9 10 10 9g 
Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.M., N.wW., Ohio, 
Okla., S.D., W.Va., Wis., Wyo. 
Southern: a, Fis Se, me, Ee, Miss, N.t 
S.C., Tenn., Texas, Va. 
Northwest: Ida., Mont., Nev., Ore., Utah, Wasl 
Western: Calif. 
TABLE IV 


Number of Periodicals Reported as Read 
Fairly Regularly by 17,338 Secondary 
School Pupils 


Number of 


Number of Number of 
Periodicals Boys Girls 
23 1 ( 
18 1 l 
16 0 
15 3 2 
14 2 | 
13 9 
12 9 2 
11 24 { 
10 71 71 
9 101 l 
8 289 1 
7 527 644 
6 1028 1156 
5 1478 1689 
4 1800 1917 
3 1628 1520 
2 927 795 
1 351 07 
0 218 189 
No reply 27 14 
8494 8844 











Social Education Literature 


By Margaret Bond Brockway * 


URING the past decade a new phase of 
education has been developing in schools 


and colleges, namely an emphasis on and 
instruction in personality development and 
attainment of poise. The presence of social 
directors, dormitory hostesses, and student 


union buildings, as well as courses of study 
in manners, social dancing, cosmetics, speech, 
and dress are all indications of this trend. 

made its 
that 


education” 
after another 


So fast has “social 


appearance in one school 


it has been difficult for those in charge of 
the work to find helpful literature in the 
field. A standard book of “etiquette,” au- 


thoritative though it may be, is not adequate 
for the needs of a group of high school boys 
and girls. Neither will a volume concerned 
with “the art of being popular” be of much 
use to a rustic youth whose main trouble 
iS eating with his knife. 300ks of both types, 
as well as a number of others, have a place 
in the library of the 
counterpart. 


social director or her 

Over a period of ten years, the writer has 
been compiling a list of books while work- 
ing as social director and counselor on social 
matters for University students. 
Those included useful in 
students to meet everyday problems of social 
life, in school and out. For convenience, 
they are arranged in three groups, (a) for 
teachers, (b) for college level 
students, (c) for secondary school students 
Four social usage tests, available to teachers 
and students, are listed separately. 


Syracuse 


here are teaching 


directors and 


A. Books for the Director 


Abraham, P. M. Winter Night's Entertain- 
ment. N.Y. Dutton. 1934. 
This is one of the most recent of the 


‘“‘games for all occasions’’ manuals. As the 
title suggests, it is indoor entertainment 


Brande, Dorothea. Wake Up and Live! N.Y. 
Simon and Schuster. 1936. 
Here is another of the books that at- 


tempt to make a dazzling girl from a drab 
old one. However, there is much sound 
advice in this small volume, and many 
suggestions for gaining poise and control 

Carnegie, Dale. How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People. N.Y. Simon and Schuster. 
1937. 

Morgan and Ewing’s book, published six 
years ago, includes many of the suggestions 
which here purport ‘‘never to have been 
printed before.’’ However, Mr. Carnegie 
has presented the subject in an attractive 
and specific way. The suggestions may be 
easily grasped and utilized by the average 
layman who is striving for self-improve- 
ment. 


* Director of Social Education, Univer- 


sity. 


Syracuse 


Dow, G. S. Society and Its Problems. N.Y. 
Crowell. 1922. 

Although primarily a text in sociology, 
this, like Sumner’s Folkways, is an ex- 
cellent ‘‘background book’’ for any person 
who expects to be considered an expert 
on the problems involved in_ social life. 

Eichler, Lillian. New Book of Etiquette. N.Y. 
Garden City. 1935. 

Mrs. Eichler’s chapters on the history and 
development of social customs make her 
work a valuable addition to the _ social 
director's library. However, some of her 
advice on entertaining is not according to 
the best rules of accepted good taste. 

Eldridge, Elizabeth. CO-EDiquette. N.Y. Dut- 
ton 1936. 

This manual, the subtitle of which is 
‘‘poise and popularity for every girl’’ covers 
just about everything that happens to a 
college girl outside the classroom from the 
day she matriculates until she graduates 
Written in a vivid and entertaining style, 
it is a book which will be read by thou- 
sands of high school and college girls from 
coast to coast, and welcomed by counselors 
of girls as a valuable addition to the li- 


brary. Miss Eldridge has spent several 
years as field representative of a national 
sorority, and her knowledge is first hand 


Especially fine is her chapter on the non- 


sorority girl. 
Geister, Edna. Getting Together. N.Y. Doran 
1925 


This is one of the most inclusive of the 
writer's many volumes of games and party 
programs for all occasions. Everyone who 
plans and organizes parties for people of 
any age will find this, and others of Miss 
Geister’s works, helpful. 

Harris, Margaret Alene. Banquets. 
Tenn. The Broadman Press. 1937. 

Banquets appropriate to various occasions 
and seasons are here outlined in careful 
detail. Invitations, menus, themes, pro- 
grams, decorations are carefully described 
The author, an experienced personnel 
worker in church and college, has_ suc- 
cessfully executed every banquet included 
in the book. 

Hathaway, Helen. Manners. N.Y. E. P. 
ton. 1928, rev. 1934. 

Because it is one of the most practical 
etiquette books yet written, Helen Hath- 
away’s Manners is a book which ought to 
be on the library table in every dormitory, 
and is on many. It is unfortunate that 
the author died recently when still at the 
beginning of a useful career. Although 
the book was not written especially for 
young people, it states the answers to 
everyone's etiquette problems simply and 
with authority. 

Holt, Emily. Encyclopedia of 
Doubleday. 1919. 

Confused by many with Mrs. Post's clas- 
sic volume, Emily Holt’s book is less in- 
clusive, more practical. Teachers will find 


Nashville, 


Dut- 


Etiquette. N.Y 


that, although it is fast slipping out of 
date, this book is convenient for reference 
because of the form from which it takes 
its name. 

Laird, Donald. Why We Don't Like People. 


N.Y. Glasser. 1935. 

The director of Colgate University’s re- 
search laboratory has scientifically deter- 
mined which traits are most important in 
attaining popularity. It will be useful for 
counselors who conduct clinics for wall- 
flowers and ugly ducklings. Although writ- 
ten in popular vein, the technical terms 
and tests for intro-extro version etc. make 
this book unsuitable for student use, 
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Post, Emily. Etiquette. N.Y. Funk and Wag- 
nalls. rev. 1936. 

Mrs. Post continues to hold her place 
as dean of the social mentors in spite of 
her own statement that she is an architect 
by profession. By virtue of birth, breeding, 
and wide experience, her word is law in 
matters of social usage, and even though 
you may be among the group who consider 
her ‘‘stuffy,’’ you must keep the latest 
edition of her ponderous work on your 
shelf as the one most generally accepted 
final authority in all things social. 

Rohrbaugh, K. F. Successful Stunts. 
and Co. 1929. 

These gay skits and stunts will provide 
helpful suggestions for persons in charge 
of young people's social events. 

Stevens, Carilyn. Etiquette in Daily Living. 
Chicago. Associated Author’s Service. 1934. 

Here are essays in a philosophical vein 
concerning the niceties of life when it is 
lived according to high standards of con- 
duct. The author is a member of the 
Christian Science church, and the essays 
appeared separately in one of its publica- 
tions. 

Sumner, W. G. Folkways. Boston. Ginn and 
Co. 1906. 

The whys and wherefores of the mores 
which govern civilized society are traced 
in detail from their earliest beginnings in 
this book. It should be required reading 
for any counselor or director of social 
education. 

Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. N.Y. Conde Nash. 
rev. 1935. 

Consult this book if you are to be pre- 
sented at court or entertained at the White 
House. Vogue goes into the complex social 
problems of sophisticated people, and does 
not descend into the realm of the common- 
place often enough to be practical. How- 
ever, adolescents adore it for this very 
reason, and will heed its advice when they 
might scorn a simpler version of the same 


Smith 


problems. 

Webb, Ewing T. and Morgan, John J. B. 
Strategy in Handling People. Chicago. 
Boulton, Pierce. 1930. 

Advice to employers, teachers, in short 


to anyone who wants to be successful in 
business and social life, is included in this 
work by two eminent psychologists. 
Whiting, Sam. Let’s Throw a Party. N.Y. 
Lincoln Smith. 1934. 
There are breezy and entertaining sug- 
gestions for various ways of entertaining 
young persons in this up to date volume. 


Wilson, Margery. Charm. N.Y. Stokes. 1934. 
Miss Wilson, whose famous ‘charm 
school”’ is now a three million dollar cor- 


poration, uses a combination of the methods 
of new thought and popular psychology in 
teaching women to make the best of what 
they have and are. Although a bit flowery 
in phrasing, and emotional in appeal, there 
is much here that is helpful. 


Wilson, Margery. The New Etiquette. N.Y. 
Stokes. 1937. 
Although all inclusive in scope, and 


ponderous in size, Miss Wilson’s latest ad- 
dition to her ‘‘charm” writings will not 
displace Emily Post on the social director's 
shelf. However, it is the careful work of a 
woman who has come to be a nationally 
recognized authority on such matters. 


B. Books for Students at the 
College Level 


Ballou, Nellie. Campus Blue Book. Harris- 
burg. Handy Book Corp. 1927. 
This is one of the first etiquette books 


written especially for students in colleges. 
Although it sounds a little like the gay 90's 
in some respects, there are many hints 


which will help a naive young person who 
hasn't much 
about, 


idea of what college is all 
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Barker, Mary Perin. Good Manners for Col- 
lege Women. N.Y. Wiley. 1934. 

This pamphlet covers the most important 
procedures of good taste in a college com- 
munity. Mrs. Barker is the wife of a 
Columbia University dean, and wrote this 
pamphlet for women students in response 
to a demand, following the success of 
a similar one for men. 

Barker, Mary Perin. Technique of Good Man- 


ners. A Handbook for College Men. N.Y. 
Wiley. 1934. 
Mrs. Barker became so upset over the 


lack of courtesy shown by men students 
at Columbia that she wrote this brief man- 


ual of advice for them. Since then thou- 
sands of copies of it have been sold to 
schools and colleges all over the country. 
Her advice is excellent. 

Cades, H. R. Any Girl Can Be Good Looking. 
N.Y. Appleton. 1932. 

Many of the points included will seem 
elementary to the average college girl, 
but girls who wonder what they can do 
to improve their looks will find help here. 

Cocks, Dorothy. Etiquette of Beauty. N.Y. 
Doran. 1927. 
Good advice for the girl who needs help 


in gilding the lily to better advantage is 
carefully set forth in an interesting way 
in this book. 
Eldridge, Elizabeth. CO-EDiquette. 
tion 
Hadida, Sophie. Manners for Millions. 
City. Doubleday. 1935. 

An A.B.C. of manners, it is to the point, 
and catalogued so that it is as easy to 
use as a pocket dictionary. Miss Hadida 
says it is written for the ‘‘forgotten man 
and woman.”’ It is more elementary than 
many books on manners. 


(see sec- 


Garden 


Hathaway, Helen. Manners. (see section A) 
Lane, Janet. Your Carriage, Madam. N.Y 
Wiley. 1935. 


_Is_ the way you walk an important factor 
in determining success? If you haven't 
thought about it, you need Miss Lane's 


book. The importance of posture is made 
vital and entertaining in this splendid little 
volume. 

MacGibbon, Elizabeth. Manners in Business 


N.Y. Dodd Mead. 1935. 

An invaluable book for the girl who wants 
to find a job or to be more successful in 
the job she already has. Mrs. MacGibbon 
lectures to thousands of business women 
every year on this subject and knows 
whereof she speaks. 


McLean, Beth Bailey. Good Manners. Chi 
cago. Manuel Arts Press. 1934. 
Mrs. McLean is a former teacher of 


household science in Iowa State College, 
and her book in its attractive cardboard 
covers is almost like a text, so direct and 
simple is it. A conventional guide to good 
behavior for young people, the book is 
one of the best that has yet appeared 
Maule, Frances. She Strives to Conquer. N.Y 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1935. 
The business woman is the subject of 
this book, which, though it is very helpful, 
does not carry its points as well as does 


Mrs. MacGibbon’s Manners in Business. 
Moats, Alice Leone. No Nice Girl Swears 
N Knopf. 1935. 


A New York debutante gives the rest of 
us a glimpse of the conventions that high 
society overlooks, and those it does not. 
Her style is vivacious and the book makes 
up in entertainment what it lacks in rules 
of social usage. 


Post, Emily. Etiquette. (see section A) 
Wilson, Margery. Charm. (see section A) 
Wright, Milton. Art of Conversation. N.Y. 


McGraw-Hill. 1936. 

Mr. Wright tells how to begin a con- 
versation, how to keep it going, how to 
make the right impression etc. in an in- 
teresting and practical way. He is a well 
known lecturer and radio speaker on this 
and allied subjects, 
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C. Books for High School Students 


and Conduct in 


Allyn and Bacon. Manners 
Allyn. 


School and Out. Chicago. 
Two members of a high school faculty 
wrote this for their own students, and 
like the Philadelphia high school pamphlet, 
its fame spread. It tells very simply what 
to do in everyday social situations. 
Brockman, Mary. Personality Book for 
N.Y. Scribners. 1936. 

This is a simple, direct presentation of 
good manners, personal appearance, work 
and play that would interest girls of Junior 
High School age. (Also known as ‘‘What 
Is She Like?’’) 

Cades, H. R. Any Girl Can Be Good Looking. 
(see section B) 
Clark, T. A. When You Write a Letter. 
born. 1921. 
For general advice on all sorts of letters, 


Girls. 


San- 


business and social, this book has value. 
On a few details it needs to be brought 
up to date. 
Clark and Quigley. Etiquette, Jr. N.Y. Double- 
day. 1932. 
All sorts of thingsare here that aren't 


in other etiquette books, and written in 
such a way that it doesn’t waste the 
reader's time. The book is _ suitable for 


young readers all the way from kinder- 
garten to college. 

Cocks, Dorothy. Etiquette of Beauty. (see sec- 
tion B) 

Hadida, Sophie. 
section B) 


Manners for Millions. (see 


Hall, Florence Howe. Manners for Boys and 
Girls. Boston. Page. 1913, rev. 1929. 
When Mrs. Hall wrote this book no one 


else had thought of writing an etiquette 
book for boys and girls. Some of the 
advice is out of date, but much of it will 


still be of value to the young person who 


is just starting high school. 

McLean, Beth Bailey. Good Manners. (see 
section B) 

Philadelphia High School Faculty. Everyday 
Manners for American Boys and Girls. 
Macmillan. 


This neat little manual that was printed 
in the school for which it was written has 


had widespread circulation because it is 
brief and practical. 

Pierce, Beatrice. It's More Fun When You 
Know the Rules. N.Y. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. 1936. 

Much of the material in this book first 
appeared in the official magazine of the 
Girl Scouts of America and the sugges- 
tions are just what girls of this age and 
characteristic American surroundings need 
for personal aid and reassurance. Miss 
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Pierce is a national officer of a prominent 
college sorority and as such comes in con- 
tact with hundreds of girls during he 
travels each year. 
Starrett, Mrs. H. E. Charm of Fine Manners. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1920. 
These are letters written by 
her daughter. The younger generation of 
today will consider some of the advice a 
bit ‘‘stuffy.’’ But the author writes in a 
philosophical vein which makes this a ‘“‘dif- 
ferent’’ kind of etiquette book. Girls who 
trouble to read it will be sure to gain new 
insight into the art of being a lady. 


a mother to 


Stevens, William 0. Correct Thing. N.Y. 
Dodd, Mead. 1936. 
3y far the best book that has yet been 


written for preparatory school boys by the 
head master of a famous boys’ school. 
Stevens, William O. Right Thing. N.Y. Dodd, 
Mead. 1936. 
The subtitle of this book is ‘‘How to 
Be Decent Though Modern,’’ which would 
indicate the way in which it differs from 
Mr. Stevens’ earlier volume, The Correct 
Thing. Moral values, standards of honor, 
loyalties, and a frank chapter on the ‘‘con- 


ventional vices’’ are included. Like its 
predecessor it is an excellent little book 
for any teen-age boy. 

Todd, Elizabeth. Clothes for Girls. Boston. 
Little Brown. 1935. 

Any girl can dress well if she studies 
herself and remembers a few basic rules 
This book will help, and it is up to the 
minute. 

Woodward, Elizabeth. Personality Preferred. 
How to Grow Up Gracefully. N.Y. Harper, 
1936. 


Miss Woodward means to see that a girl 
has a good time, and tells her how to do 
it. The book is too up-to-date, and out- 
spoken in some of its advice, but it touches 
on dating, dress, and makeup more in 
detail than other books written for 
of this age group. 


rir] 
S1iris 


Available Tests and Check Lists on Social 
Usage and Good Taste 


Ohio Personality Traits Check List. Columbus, 
Ohio. Ohio State University Press. 1928. 
Post, Emily. Emily Post's Etiquette Test. New 

York Herald Tribune. 1937. 


Stephenson, Margaret and Millett, Ruth. Test 
on Social Usage. Bloomington, Ill. 
McKnight and McKnight. 


Strang, Ruth and others. Test of Knowledge 
of Social Usage for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. N.Y. Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. 1933. 


BOOK IMPORTS FOR 1936 ARE TABULATED 


ETAILS of the importation into the 

United States in 1936 of books, maps, 
pictures and other printed matter, valued at 
several millions of dollars, are contained in 
Volume 4 of a series of four volumes just 
issued by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, entitled Jmports into the United States 
for Consumption, by Countries, for the 
Calendar Year 1936. 

Imports of this type are divided into 59 
classifications in accordance with the Tariff 
Act of 1930, eight of them being duty free 
and 51 of them being dutiable at various 
rates. 


The work of tabulating the statistics was 
completed as a project of the Works Progress 
Administration at Richmond, Va. The 135 
workers employed on this project had previ- 
tabulated comparative statistics for the 
The de- 


ously 
calendar years 1931-1935, inclusive. 
mand for the earlier tabulation was so great, 
the Tariff Commission says in its introduction 
to Volume 4, that it decided to publish pre- 
liminary statistics for 1936 in advance of 
their final publication in printed form by the 
Department of Commerce. 
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Syracuse Library’s Shut-In Messenger Service 


B) Paul 


A 


¢» 


BOOKS 
Mary Dinneen (left) with three 


FOR THE 
of the pat 
Syracuse P 


Public 


summer 


6¢6Q@°UPPOSE,” we in the Syracuse 

Library said a year ago last 
“that we could extend our book service by 
messenger to all the old and disabled persons 
in the city, invalids, crippled children, shut-ins, 


who have nothing to do all day long. What 
a swell thing that would be!” We knew 
where some of these persons were, because 


we had undertaken a survey with the help of 
WPA during that summer to find out what 
families do not use the public library, and 
why. We had discovered the names and ad- 
dresses of about 200 in the city who did not 
use public library books because they could 
not get out their had no on 
to send. 

So in May 1936 a shut-in messenger service 
was established to cover all parts of the city. 
The WPA workers selected for this duty 
were carefully chosen. Among the forty-odd 
there were some who knew foreign languages, 


of houses and 


one or two school teachers, and all of them 
were people who understood that it is an 
honor and a responsibility to go out carrying 


* Librarian, Public Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 


re ae ie 





M. Paine * 


5 TH 


* 


OLD AND DISABLED 
rons of the shut-in messenger service of 
ublic Library. 


the 


the torch of happiness and enlightenment. Thx 
work which these persons have done during 
the year deserves high praise. Under the com 
petent supervision of Mrs. Mary 
library worker of long experience, the com 
pany is divided into squads, some going out 
from the Main Library and others from each 
of the larger branches. Each I 


Dinneen, a 


messenger Nas 


his route and knows his patrons. The mes- 
senger goes out on four days of every week 
and each borrower has a visit every two or 


three days. 

Last January it was feared that this project 
would be discontinued and that the messenger 
service, if it survived, would have to be car- 
ried on under the NYA, employing 
much larger number of persons with 
hours per week, the natural assumption being 


a very 


rewe! 


that all that needed to be done was to carry 
the books to the door and ring the bell; just 
like the boy from the grocery store or the 
meat market. It was easy to prove to Mr 


Herzog, the kindly and reasonable state direc 
tor of the WPA, that the messenger service 


(Continued on page 259) 











Holiday Materials 


A GENERAL BUYING 


LIST 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By F. Marie Foster * 


materials are 


EMANDS 
frequent that every school library should 


for holiday 8) 
have a nucleus collection which can gradually 
be supplemented with current books and clip- 
pings according to local needs and celebra- 
tions. Tools like Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and 
Holidays and Paulmier’s Jndex to Holiday 
Plays offer excellent suggestions for additional 


materials depending on the occasions cele- 
brated. 

The alert school librarian records all the 
material in her collection for each holiday. 


This record may be kept on cards and supple- 
mented yearly. Clippings from magazines and 
newspapers, books on costume, customs, plays, 
poems, pictures for exhibits 
and bulletin boards, recorded by exact page 
and topic quicken the service for an approach- 
ing holiday from year to year. 
The following buying list is 
nature suggesting basic general books contain- 
ing material on various holidays. An “E” be- 
fore and entry indicates material suitable for 
a» material 
and senior high schools. 


stories, posters, 


of a general 


elementary ‘schools. indicates 


suitable for junior 
EH 


ADAMS, FLORENCE ANN AND McCArRICK, 


ELIZABETH, COMPS. Highways and 
Holidays. Dutton, 1927. $2.00 


Anthology of poems for New Year’s day; 


Lincoln’s birthday; Valentine’s day; Wash 
ington’s birthday; St. Patrick’s day; Arbor 
lay; Bird day; Easter; May day; Mother’s 


Flag day; 
Columbus 
day; 


day; Music week; Memorial day; 
ndependence day; Labor day; 
Roosevelt’s birthday; Armistice 








d 


lay; 
Book week; Thanksgiving day; Christmas 
Illustrations by Emma L. Broc 

E BaILey, CAROLYN S. Tell Me a Birth- 


day Story. Stokes, 1935. $1.75 


Introduces children to the childhood of 
famous and historic people. Stories ar 
ranged by months. Illustrations by Margaret 
Ayer. 


EH C 


ARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
comp. Our Holidays in Poetry; comp. 


by Mildred Harrington and others. 
H.W. Wilson, 1929. $1.25 

Contents: Abraham Lincoln in poetry; 
George Washington in poetry; Easter in 


Mother’s day 
Thanks 


poetry; Arbor day in poetry; 
in poetry; Memorial day in poetry; 


giving in poetry; Christmas in poetry. 
H CHAMBERS, Rogert. Book of Days. Lip- 
pincott, 1891. $10.00 2v. 
Folklore and history relating to various 
holidays. 
E Curtis, Mary IsABeL. Why We Cele- 


brate Our Holidays. Lyons, 1924. 80c 


Simple explanations on the origin of holi 


days for the young child. Contents: New 
Year’s day; Lincoln’s birthday; St. Valen 
tine’s day; Washington’s birthday; St 
*Central Circulation Branch, New York Public 


Library. 


EH 


Patrick’s day; April fool’s day; Good Fri 
day and Easter; Arbor day; Bird day; May 
day; American Indian day; Mother’s day; 
Memorial day; Flag day; Independence 
day; Labor day; Columbus day; Hallowe’en; 
Armistice day; Thanksgiving day; Fore- 
father’s day; Christmas day. Illustrated by 
Jewel Morrison. 

DEMING, NorMA HELEN AND BeEmIs, 
KATHERINE ISABEL, COMPS. Pieces for 
Every Day the Schools Celebrate; enl. 
ed. Noble, 1931. $2.00 

Prose and poetry for New Year’s day; 
Lincoln’s birthday; Washington’s birthday; 
Arbor and Bird day; Red Cross day; Armis- 
tice day; Mother’s day; Memorial day; Flag 
day; Independence day; Labor day; Consti 
tution day; Columbus day; Roosevelt’s birth 
day; Thanksgiving day; Father’s day; Grad 
uation day. 

DoucLas, GeorcE W. American Book of 
Days. H.W. Wilson, 1937. $3.75 

History of anniversaries and festivals ob- 
served in the various states. Recorded in 
calendar form. Appendices include: History 
of the calendar, Days of the week, Rhymes 
of the days and seasons, Signs of the zodiac, 
Holidays in the United States. Valuable 
American history material. 


<ICHLER, LILLIAN. Customs of Mankind. 
Garden city publishing co. $1.00. Re- 
print of 1924 edition. 
Chapter 14—Holidays and their customs; 
how they originated. 


_ 


Little Book of 


“IELD, RACHEL LYMAN. 


Days. Doubleday, 1927. 75c 
Thru her quaint poems and colored pi 
tures Rachel Field introduces the very 


youngest reader to special holidays. 
Children’s 
Holiday % 


DEAN, COMP. 
Books and 
pa. 25c 


‘isH, HELEN 
Almanac of 
Stokes, 1934. 

““A series of landmarks in the develop- 
ment of one of the greatest sources of 
children’s happiness, their books’”—Fore 
word. Format like that of an old almanac 
Includes dates of author’s birthdays 

-AMKIN, NINA B. Good Times for All 
Times. French, 1929. $2.50 

Material grouped for holidays and special 


days which come in the fall, winter, spring 
readings, 


and summer. Includes programs, 
plays, invitations, and miscellaneous mate 
rials. Bibliographies. 

McKown, Harry CHARLES. Assembly 
and Auditorium Activities. Macmil- 
lan, 1930. $2.50 

p. 379-447 Program suggestions and bib 


liographies. 


McSPADDEN, JOSEPH WALKER. Book of 


Holidays. rev. ed. Crowell, 1927. 
$1.75 

Stories of the following holidays: New 
year’s day; Lincoln’s birthday; St. Valen 
tine’s day; Washington’s birthday; St. 
Patrick’s day; Good Friday and _ Easter; 
May day; Arbor day; Bird day; Mother’s 


day; Memorial day; Flag day; Independence 
day; Labor day; Columbus day; Hallowe’en; 
All Saint’s day; Election day; Armistice 
day; Thanksgiving day; Christmas; Other 
holidays. 





EH Otcort, FRANCES JENKINS. 


EH Otcort, FRANCES JENKINS, ED. 


OLcoTT, VIRGINIA. 


St. NICHOLAS. 


SANFORD, 


EH ScHAUFFLER, 


Bulletin for 


Wilson 


MerincTon, Marcuerite. Holiday Plays. 


Dodd, 1910. $2.00 

“Five one-act pieces for Washington's 
birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, Memorial day, 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving’’—Subtitle. 


Good Sto- 
ries for Anniversaries. illus. by Hattie 
Longstreet Price. Houghton, 1937. 
$2.50 


American historical stories arranged by 
the school calendar. Sixty-five stories were 
written by the author. Includes materials 
for Constitution day; Armistice and Amer- 
ican Red Cross roll call; Aviation days; 
Evacuation day; Inauguration day; Flag 
day; Bunker Hill day; Independence day; 
Pioneer days; Patriot days; Supplements 
Good a ae Great Holidays, and Good 
Stories for Great Birthdays by the same 
author. The subject index is helpful in 
locating material on historical characters and 
events. 


Good 
Stories for Great Birthdays. Hough- 
ton. 1922. $3.00 

“Arranged for story telling and reading 
aloud cal for children’s own reading.” 
Arrangement according to the school year. 


Presents over two hundred sstories for 
twenty-three birthdays. 

EH Otcorr, Frances JenKINs, ED. Good 
Stories for Great Holidays. Hough- 


ton, 1914. $3.00 


Includes one hundred and twenty stories 
for seventeen holidays. 


Holiday Plays for 
Home, School and Settlement. Dodd, 
1917. $2.00 


Illustrations and suggestions for inexpen- 
sive materials and simple costumes. on 
tents: New Year’s day, St. Valentine’s day, 
April Fool’s day, Easter day; Arbor day; 
Hallowe’en; Thanksgiving day; and Christ 
mas day. Written for boys’ and girls’ clubs 


Our Holidays; their 
meaning and spirit. Appleton-Century, 
1910. $1.25. (Historical series) 


Stories and poems reprinted from St 
Nicholas magazine for Hallowe’en; Election 
day; Leg stl day; Whittier’s birthday; 
Christmas; New Year’s day; Lincoln’s birth- 
day; St. Valentine’s birthday; Washington's 
birthday; Longfellow’s birthday; Inaugura- 
tion day; Easter day; Arbor day; April 
Fool’s day; Memorial day; Flag day; Fourth 
of July. 


Mrs. ANNE PUTNAM AND 
SCHAUFFLER, Ropert HAVEN, COMPS. 
Little Plays for Little People. Dodd, 


1929. $2.50 


Plays for Lincoln’s birthday; Saint Val- 
entine’s day; Saint Patrick’s day; Flag day; 


Safety week; Child health week; Music 
week; Halloween; Children’s book week; 
Armistice day; Christmas. 

Ropert HAVEN, ED. Our 


American Holidays. Dodd. $2.00 each. 


A series of separate volumes devoted to 
collections of stories, plays, poetry and prose 
suitable for school programs. Titles in Our 
American holidays are: 


Arbor day; Armistice day: Christmas; 
Easter; Flag day; Halloween; Independence 
day; Lincoln’s birthday; Magic of books; 
Magic of music; Memorial day; Mother’s 
day; Thanksgiving; Washington’s birthday. 


Librarians, 





1937 


December 


EH ScHAvurFFLeR, Ropert HAVEN AND SAN- 


EH 


EH 


EH 


EH 


GRANGER, EpDITH, ED. 


GRANGER, EDITH, ED. 


HAZELTINE, MAry IMOGENE. 


ForD, Mrs. ANNE PUTNAM, EDS. Plays 
for Our American Holidays. Dodd, 
1928. 4v. $2.50 each. 


Contents: v. 1—-Plays for Christmas and 
other high days: t. Valentine’s day, 
St. Patrick’s day, Easter and Halloween. 
v. 2—Plays for festivals: New Year’s day; 
Twelfth night; Arbor day; April Fool’s day; 
May day; Thanksgiving day; Forefather’s 
day. v. 3—Plays for patriotic days: For 
Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s birthday, 
Flag day, Memorial day, Independence day, 
Thomas Jefferson day, Armistice day. v. 4— 
Plays for special celebrations; Mother’s day, 
Children’s day, Labor day, Columbus day, 
Health week, Music week, Book week, and 
Red Cross week. 


STEVENSON, Burton Ecpert, AND STE- 


VENSON, Mrs. ELIZABETH SHEPARD 
(BuTLer), comps. Days and Deeds: 
Poetry. new ed. rev. and enl. Double- 
day-Doran, 1931. $2.50 


“A book of verse for children’s reading 
and speaking’’—Sub-title. Both old and new 
poetry for holidays and seasons. Includes a 
unit on great Americans. 


STEVENSON, Burton EGBert AND STE- 


VENSON, Mrs. ELIzABETH SHEPARD 
(BuTLER), comps. Days and Deeds: 
Prose. Doubleday, 1912. $2.00. Re- 
print 1935 


Prose for celebrating American holidays 
and seasons. 


Bibliographies 


Index to Poetry 
and Recitations. rev. and enl. ed. 
McClurg, 1918. $10.00 

Index to Poetry 
and Recitations. Supplement, 1918- 
1928. McClurg, 1929. $8.00 


Invaluable aid for locating recitations and 
poems for special days. 


Anniver- 
saries and Holidays. American Library 
Association, 1928. $6.00 


“A calendar of days and how to observe 
them’”’—Sub-title. Part 1—Calendar, Events 
for each day of the year; Part 2—Books 
about holidays, special days and seasons; 
Part 3—Books about persons referred to in 
the calendar; Part 4—Program making, clip 
pings, pamphlets, ete Part 5—Special 
calendars. An indispensable tool for sug- 
gested program materials. 


EH Paucmrer, Hitan, comp. Index to Holi- 


E 


day Plays for Schools. H.W. Wilson, 
1936. 75c 


“A guide to plays for the observance of 
all the holidays and special days and weeks 
celebrated in the schools’—Sub-title. In 
cludes a bibliography of play collections re 
ferred to in the guide. 


Wurzsurc, DorotHy ADELE, comp. Chil- 


dren’s Short Story Index for Special 
Holidays. Faxon, 1928. $1.50 (Useful 
reference series. no. 36) 


Index of stories for the following days: 
Arbor day; Bird day; Christmas; Columbus 
day; Easter; Fourth of July; Halloween; 
Labor day; Lincoln’s birthday; May day; 
Memorial day; Mother’s dav; New Year’s 
day; St. Patrick’s day; St. Valentine’s day; 
Thanksgiving day; Washington’s birthday; 


Lists of books analyzed and a title index. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE 
The display (above) at State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., is obviously 
of great appeal to the children. The bulle- 
tin board (right) at the Haverhill, Mass., 
Public Library has a border of red stock- 
ings cut from red covering cloth with a 

book jacket in each stocking. 


LIBRARY 


SERVICE FOR SHUT-INS 


(Continued from page 256) 


to shut-ins does more than this. Each of 
these messengers not only knows where the 
disabled patients are, but he knows the kind 
of books he is to bring to each patient. The 
messenger is the friend of these unfortunate 
people. He almost feels like a doctor visiting 
his patient. He goes in and talks things over. 
Did the reader like the last book that was 
given him? Would he prefer a book of biog- 
raphy, or a love story, or a crime story, or 
what? Even without the book service the 
visits of these enthusiastic and friendly repre- 
sentatives of the library have a value. Here’s 
a letter which was written by one of our shut- 
in patrons when she heard that the project 
was to be discontinued: 


“To let you know how sorry I am to 
hear that the lady who delivers books for 
the sick and lame people is about to lose 
her job. She has brought me books for 
the last nine months as I am a cripple 
and sickly and can’t get out to get them 
for myself, but I enjoy them very much. 
The visitor was so pleasant to me. I hate 
to see her leave. As I said, I am a 
cripple and I can’t hardly get out of my 
chair, and the only pleasure I have is to 
read. I got so discouraged, I felt two or 
three times as though I could commit 





suicide sitting there day after day alone 
until Mrs. Doxtader came to bring me 
books and take some sort of an interest 
in me, 

The latest report from Mrs. Dinneen shows 
that the number of shut-ins now being served 
is about 400 and the circulation for 1937 will 
be about 25,000. These figures alone show that 
the shut-in messenger service fills a need. 








The Roving Eye 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Why Do You Sigh? 


S if directed personally at me, the inter- 

rogative caption tonight on a syndicated 
medical column reads, “Why do you sigh?” 
The good doctor, having captured my atten- 
tion, does not stay for answer; he goes on to 
tell me why. The basic explanation is an 
oxygen deficiency. In pneumonia, for ex- 
ample, when half our pulmonary sacs may be 
cluttered up with debris and blood cells, we 
wear ourselves out gasping for breath; our 
lips and fingertips turn blue; we are, in short, 
in a bad way. If, as sometimes happens, our 
case of breathlessness cannot be blamed on an 
invasion of totalitarian pneumococci, we have 
still nothing to cheer about. A flabby heart 
muscle is probably soldiering on the job, and 
we are rapidly filling up, to no good end, with 
carbon dioxide. A more optimistic but com- 
pletely unflattering diagnosis is that we have 
grown too fat, our overburdened chest muscles 
are buckling under their load, our tough dia 
phragm resists being pushed down against a 
sagging abdomen—and if I were a diaphragm, 
I'd feel the same way about it. 





The doctor advises heavy sighers to lose 
about twenty pounds in order to rival a lad) 
patient of his, formerly obese and given to 
panting, who now hikes miles every day with- 
out, in his elegant phrase, “the slightest re- 
spiratory embarrassment.” But if I lost 
twenty pounds, I doubt that I should be able 
to find myself, and certainly I shouldn’t want 
to find myself if it would have to be in the 
company of that reduced lady hiker, the re- 
formed panter. 

The truth is that the doctor has gone far 
astray in studying my symptoms. I have met 
the pneumococci and they are mine; my heart 
muscle is as strong as catgut; my weight lics 
lightly on my diaphragm. What ails me is 
that I have been reading the news—news of 
war and death and poverty and broken pledges 
and bankrupt hopes and man’s effrontery to 
man. That, dear doctor, is why I sighed. 


Gossip Has Wings 

“Evil 
baits,” 
that 


news rides post, while good news 
wrote Milton, and like many things 
poets say it is a sound psychological 


observation, although just as false objectively 





as the old saw that a watched kettle never 
boils. Scientists, who seem to be popping up 
in the unlikeliest places these days, have now 
gotten round to measuring the speed at which 
gossip travels. Dr. Hadley Cantril, who is 
head of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis 
and professor of psychology at Princeton 
University, is responsible for a series of in 
teresting experiments in the field of 
phenomena. On the Princeton campus recently 


1 
Social 


he let loose the spurious story that the Duk« 
and Duchess of Windsor would be host 
hostess at the Princeton-Tiger dance on No 
vember 19. An examination of his Psychology 
303 class two weeks later disclosed that the 


and 


rumor had reached the ears of 47 per cent o! 
the students and was believed by a majority 
“The professor’s calculations are not 
yet complete,” Phila 
delphia Ledger, “but it is estimated that gossip 


of them. 
writes Don Rose in the 


travels at an average speed of thirty-two miles 
an hour on the Princeton campus.” Its speed 
is probably tripled, at the least, in rural con 
munities where the party line spreads its net 
work of 
catches all 


wires over the countryside 


secrets in its mesh. 


A Stone More 


The plowman curves his back to his pl 
On the slope, his hands braced, 
\s before. 


The birds have not halted their flying 
Nor have the winds ceased. 


The tide swells, fumbles at the shore, 

Diminishes, the sands released 

All is as it was before. 

The train is punctual still. 

The clock is wound to keep the hours 
apart. 


Night comes in at the hill 
The stars do not fail. 


It is as though there had been no death 
Save that a man comes in at evening 
To a face less. 

Save that a stone more has sprung, 
Among white stones, to mark 

The quieted heart, the quieted breath 

A stone more, 

Luminous in the dark. 


Gladys La Flamm« 
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A Different Andrew Lang 


When Charles J. Finger’s exciting and re- 
volting of “The Adventures 
Andrew Lang” appeared in the Century Maga- 
sine for July 1924 (and later in book form 


account of 


in his Bushrangers), many librarians were 
shocked at what appeared to be a “debunk- 
ing” of the genial compiler of fairy stories 
and erudite classical scholar. The introduc- 
tory remark, “not the Lang, the gentle es- 
Sayist and scholar, whose writings reveal 
absolute integrity of heart, but another 


Lang was interpreted to mean that the 


author was disclosing the nether side of this 
Jekyll-Hyde person, 

As this mistaken identification has shown 
a tendency to become an established tradi- 
tion in some quarters, it might be well to 
publish the following, which I have from 
Mr. Finger in response to a direct question: 

“I knew both Langs, the scholar and the 
rascal, but they were not relations or in any 
way connected. But Andrew the scholar 
would have enjoyed the suspicion and in 
dulged in Homeric laughter because of it.” 


Peart HANDELMAN 


Fun in the Library 
Here is 


the startling story—from Kansas 

City, Mo.—of how a branch library paid a 
living “dividend” 

“It is not unusual, of course, for the libra 

rian in a neighborhood branch to be con 


fronted with the direct results of information 


acquired in a book which she has found for 
the eager patron the glass of grape jelly 
from the proud bride when she returns The 
Boston Cook Book: the trick cigarett lighter 
exhibited by the word contestant (he had 
hoped for the electric refrigerator) : and, alas. 
the thesis of the new Master of Arts. But 


fifteen years of such experience hardly pre 
pared her for the the 
who returned the books 

“ “When first baby w the high 
priced obstetrician frowned when I told him 
I had been reading all the books on child birth 


storv of mother 


young 


obstetrics 


on 


my born 


as 


which I could get from the Public Library 
For this last confinement we could no longer 
afford this man and the consequent hospital 
bill, so arrangements were made with a gen 


eral practitioner. But when called he himself 
was ill, his partner out on a case 
! My 


Lee’s 


Things were 
husband, in 
( hs letrics 


happening in a hurry des- 
peration, De for 
Nurses which I had again taken from the li 
brary, and with the aid of this book he alone 
officiated at this momentous event.’ 

“And there was the thre: 
the patron’s arms to prove the story 


grabbed 


weeks old baby in 


* * * 
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Perhaps in our library publicity tie-ups we 
have overlooked Elsa Maxwell and other mas 
ters and mistresses of unceremonious 
Bloomfield, N.J., writes: 

\re public libraries in general being in- 
cluded in the requirements of that popular 
pastime once known as a Treasure Hunt, but 


cere- 
mony 


now less euphemistically called a Scavenger 
Party? Recently the Bloomfield Public Li- 
brary was literally invaded by a large and 


restless assortment of gay young people who 
had been instructed by their hosts at an eve- 
ning party, to add such rare collectors’ items 
as Gi With The Wind, a biography of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and another of Jane 
\ddams, to their lists of acquired impedi 
menta. Imagine the joy of the librarian who 
found a pay copy of the Mitchell book on the 
shelf ! 
actual 


among 


ne 


What is less easy to imagine is the 
popularity the library 
exponents of Young America. 
Perhaps there is some loss of traditional dig- 
but that is readily out-weighed by the 
spontaneous enthusiasm that includes the idea 


gain of for 


these 


the library in its evening of fun.” 


This little drama of marriage and divorce 
was enacted at the registration desk of The 
Springfield, Ohio, Public Library: 

Librarian: “We prefer to have you sign as 
Mrs. John Smith instead of Mrs. Myrtle 
unless you have some particular reason 
or wishing it to be Mrs, Myrtle.” 

Patron: “Well, since I haven’t seen him for 
three years, I guess I’ll sign Mrs. Myrtle 

Can my sister-in-law here sign as my 


reference ?” 
“I’m sorry, but the reference must 


not be a relative. Isn't there 


here 


someone 
in the downtown district who would 


sign for you? Then you could have your 


ard completed and take out books to- 
night.” 
sister-in-law: “Why, yes. I used to be mar- 


ried to the policeman on duty at the next 


orner. He could sign for you.” 
tro “Are you sure he would be there 
right now?” 
sister-in-law: “Sure. I guess I still know his 


sche dule.” 


\nd they came back with the signature. 


a voice over 
tell 


was in Springfield, too, that 


“Can you 


me the author of Chambered Nautiness?” 


S.J.K 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and ‘“‘coordinator”’: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
12d St., New York City.] 


Midwinter Meeting 


HE Junior 
A.L.A. midwinter meeting 
at the Palmer House is as follows. Break- 
fast, Monday, Dec. 27. Business meeting, 
Monday evening at 8 p.m. Speakers will be 
Irene Fetty, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa: 
“Inventory—by Junior Librarians”; and J. H. 
Shera, Scripps Foundation, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio: “A Junior’s Last Word.” 
Further discussion of activities and ideas 
of interest to the young librarian is expected. 
If anyone has something to be brought up 
at this meeting it is not too late to get in 
touch with the chairman, Gerald D. McDonald, 
New York Public Library, and ask him to 
arrange it. 


program at the 
in Chicago 


Members’ 


Begin Thinking: 


“Libraries for Tomorrow” is the subject of 
a contest for the best article outlining ideals 
and services. Plans are now being made for 
the publication dof the winning article. The 
contest will close April 1, 1938. Details will 
be announced shortly by the committee in 
charge. 
Marie D. Loizeaux, New Rochelle, N.Y., Public Li 

brary, Chairman 

Ellen L. Forsyth, New York Public Library 
Greachen J. Garrison, New York Public Library 
Harry F. Koch, Queens Borough Public Library 
Gerald D. McDonald, New York Public Library 
John H. Moriarity, Cooper Union Library 
Jurgen Raymond, Library, College of the City of 


New York 
Helen Todd, Trenton, N.J., Public Library 


District Secretaries 


SOUTHWESTERN 
Bess Vaughan 
Tri-Parish Library Demonstration 
Winnfield, La. 
Includes La., Okla., Texas 


SOUTHEASTERN 
N. Imogene Copps 
Extension Library 
University of Virginia 
University, Va. 


In one way, we are pleased to announce 
the resignation of Miss Mary Louise McDear- 
man, former secretary of the Southeastern 


District! This is because her resignation is 
caused by her election as president of thx 
North Carolina Library Association. 


pT 


‘ 


The Coordinator’s “staff” has been enlarged 
by two. Pearl Handelman, of the staff of 
the children’s room, Hunt’s Point branch, 
New York Public Library, has consented to 
be an assistant. Rae Donishefsky, clerical 
assistant at the Fordham branch, New York 
Public Library, will act as typist. These 
volunteer services are greatly appreciated. 


eo oe 


Voluntary census: We would like to find out 
during this year how many Junior Members 
there are in organized groups. The details 
of registering with the J.M.R.T. will be 
handled by the District Secretaries. Even 
so, our strongest appeal is directed to indi- 
vidual Junior Members: When this matter 
is brought up, be sure to register yourself. 


Kappa Phi Zeta: Professional 
Library Sorority 


By Gladys Coryell, Adviser, University of 
California at Los Angeles library 

{[Note: This article is called to the attention of 
Junior Members who are interested in the problem of 
recruiting for the profession, especially those who are 
working in college or university libraries. Members 
of the organization have been very much interested 
in the Junior Members group of the California Li 
brary Association, according to the Log, which is ths 
sorority’s publication. Anyone interested in more de 
tails is referred to Miss Helen Jenks, Willowbrook, 
California. ] 


know the book whose circulation 
has steadily increased since its first appear- 
ance in 1926? Covered with gold, it is lettered 
in black with three Greek letters, and is 
jewelled with one small ruby. Increasingly 
these books are making their appearance in 
public, school, and special libraries—from the 
East Coast to the West Coast. These books 
are to be worn. They are circulated only to 
members of Kappa Phi Zeta, the first and only 
professional library sorority. 

Pioneers in this movement were six under- 
graduate students at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, all interested in becom 
ing librarians. Drawn together by the com- 
mon bond of their future profession, asso- 
ciation proved to be so delightful and inspira- 
tional that a more permanent organization was 
felt to be desirable. Thus the idea of a pro- 


Do you 


fessional sorority originated. A sorority whose 
active membership is limited to those intend- 
ing to enter the library profession; whose 
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scholarship record must be average or better; 
and who show promise of leadership in the 
profession. An organization to cultivate co- 
operation and friendship among university 
women, and to promote the ideals of the li- 
brary profession. 

That these founders in developing such an 
organization were meeting a definite need, is 
evidenced by the fact that since its founding 
many girls have become members of Kappa 
Phi Zeta. 

What does affiliation mean to the student? 
To her, it means that she has taken a definite 
step toward identifying herself with her 
chosen profession. If she is in an Active 
Chapter it means that she meets every other 
week with fellow co-eds who have a mutual 
interest in the profession. At these meetings 
she may have the opportunity of contributing 
to discussions on various phases of literature, 
art, music, or problems of current history. 
Once a month she has the privilege of listen- 
ing to outside speakers who may be members 
of the profession, or who are engaged in allied 
fields. As a librarian’s interest must range 
over the whole wide field of thought, so do 
these chapter programs vary in content, bring- 
ing to the group a great many things not in- 
cluded in the regular college curriculum. It 
means, also, that she receives definite instruc- 
tion and advice on undergraduate preparation 
for library school; that she will be familiar 
with the various library schools and their re- 
quirements; that she can gain a bird’s-eye 
view of the many phases of librarianship thru 
contact with the alumnae; that she already 
numbers friends and acquaintances among li- 
brarians, owing to the aforementioned contact 
with alumnae, and with those others who have 
spoken at chapter meetings. 

Because she is preparing herself for a life 
of professional service, she seeks to further 
the purposes of the sorority by service on the 
campus. She has taken part in conducting 
library tours as a part of the orientation pro- 
gram for new students. She has helped plan 
for book reviews given on the Campus, which 
are open to the public. She has performed 
the duties assigned her in the administration 
of the annual student library contest which the 
sorority sponsors. She has cooperated with 
the various campus book drives and has in- 
itiated some such projects. In short, she has 
already become so imbued with the profes- 
sional spirit that she is alert for any oppor- 
tunity for further service on the campus. 

As anything that endures must have careful 
planning and slow growth, so this organization 
adhered to a program which was concerned 
with strengthening and perfecting the local 
unit before encouraging an expansion move- 
ment. The sorority has had no rapid, mush- 
room growth, but first spent a ten-year period 
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in which it slowly and steadily gained in 
membership to undergraduate women of like 
professional interests and aspirations thruout 
the colleges and universities of America. 

Kappa Phi Zeta is proud that a very high 
percentage of its members have completed 
their professional education and are making 
names for themselves in the library world. 
Kappa Phi Zeta is pleased at the reception of 
its “American Bibliography” compiled for the 
National Student Federation of America and 
published in 1931. And Kappa Phi Zeta is 
highly gratified at the interest that has been 
shown in the organization by members of the 
profession. 


Librarians in Fiction 
(From Innocent Summer, by Frances Frost 
Quoted with the permission of Farrar and Rinehart. 
publishers) 

They walked down Main Street and when 
they came to the library, Fern said, “Wait 
a minute, will you? I want to ask Miss 
Barton something.” 

“Hurry up!” Ellen said. 

When Fern took hold of the door handle, 
she felt a pull from the inside, and pushed, 
and the Carter twins backed up in the 
shadowy entrance-hall. 

“Excuse me,” she said, and Teddy said, 
staring at her blankly, “Excuse me, we were 
both pulling ’cause the door’s heavy.” 

Miss Barton scowled at her from behind 
the window of her desk. “Well, what is it?” 
she snapped. 

“Could you tell me where I can send for 
a copy of the Oxford Book of English 
Verse?” Fern hated herself for being scared 
of Miss Barton. 

“Brentano’s, New York,” Miss Barton said 
angrily. 

“Hod much is it, do 
asked meekly. 

“T don’t remember!” Miss Barton bobbed 
her head and returned to the novel she was 
reading. 

“Thank you.” Fern turned 
she could write and find out 
book cost. 


you know?” Fern 


away. Maybe 
how much the 


” 
a | 
i} 


“Fert Mamma called from the back door. 
“Run down to the library and get me a book.” 


Fern stopped pumping the swing. “Sure. 
What book?” 
“Oh, I don’t know—The First Violin, I 


guess. If you can't get Lavender 
and Old Lace.” 

“All right.” 

“I’m going to take a nap,” Mamma said. 

Gosh, if Mamma read Lavendar and Old 
Lace again, she’d know it by heart; in fact, 
Mamma ought to know it by heart 


that, get 


now-— 
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Wilson 


Fern 
cedar 


she’d read it about a million times. 
went down the slope and thru the 
hedge, taking long strides on purpose, first 
because she liked to, and second because it 
would make Mamma mad if she caught her 


doing it—Mamma said she walked like a 
hired man. 
Miss Barton, the librarian, was as cranky 


as ever; her eyeglasses trembled on her huge 
red nose as she snatched Mamma’s card, 
wrote the book number on it, stamped it and 
shoved it back at Fern, snapping, “Well, don’t 
stand there all day!” 

Fern hated the library: it was never free 
of its cold musty smell; she closed the heavy 
door quietly, thankful to be out in the bright 
afternoon again. 


A Few Coals to Newcastle 


[Nore: Our guest this month is Helen E. 
Haines, author of Living with Books. Form- 
erly book reviewer for the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. Lecturer at the University of 


Southern California School of Library Sci- 
ence this year.] 

Books Published before 1937: 
BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The Flowering of New 


England 
John Mistletoe 


Three Worlds 


John Brown's Body 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. 
VAN DOREN, CARL. 
BENET, S. V 


JASTROW, JOSEPH. Wish and Wisdom 
LIN YUTANG. My Country and My 
People 
BATES, RALPH. The Olive Field 
Books Published in 1937: 
GUEDALLA, PHILIP. The Hundred Years 
PEATTIE, DONALD C. A Book of Hours 


Conversation at. Mid 
night 

The Outward Room 

The Late George Apley 


MILLAY, EDNA ST. V. 


BRAND, MILLEN. 
MARQUAND, J. P. 
STEINBECK, JOHN. Of Mice and Men 
WOOLF, VIRGINIA. The Years 

The books here noted seem to me of spe- 
cial interest and value to young librarians (as 
well as to many others), for various reasons 
Three of them (Brooks, Van Doren, and 
Morley) are an enrichment of book back- 
grounds—delightful as commentary on liter- 
ature and as illumination of the book world. 

John Brown’s Body is our one beautiful 
and inspiring national epic, investing the Civil 
War (as does also Gone with the Wind) 
with meaning and emotion for a generation 
that thinks of it, if at all, as a dull and con- 
fusing assignment in “Am. hist.” Dr. Jas- 
trow’s witty and penetrating study of human 
credulity is a clarifier of logical thought and 
a stimulus to common sense for any one. 
Lin Yutang’s book is not only a most fas- 
cinating and broadly inclusive portrayal of 


Chinese life and thought, but it enlarges 
mental horizons by its subtle and cogent 
contrasting of oriental and occidental phil- 


osophies of living; and Ralph Bates’ novel, 
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The Olive Field, is the most powerful and 
illuminating study I know of the complex 
background of Spain’s tragic conflict. These 
last two weeks seem to me required reading 
for any one who wishes to have intelligent 
familiarity with the world scene today. 

Of the books of the present years, I choose 
Guedalla’s brilliant historic panorama for its 
pictorial charm and the way in which it tests 
the reader’s knowledge of modern history 
(the young librarian will enjoy it in propor- 
tion to his own intelligent acquaintance with 
the scenes it evokes); Peattie’s sensitive, 
thoughtful hour-to-hour commentary on na- 
ture and life (and I hope the young librarian 
already knows his Almanac for Moderns—a 
book of richer substance); and Miss Millay’s 
Conversation at Midnight, for its provocative, 
stimulating and brilliantly presented 
section of modern thought, as well as for its 
virtuosity as poetry; and four novels that 
enlarge our understanding of human beings 
and give a keener awareness of the lights and 
shadows, simplicities, ironies, and complexi- 
ties of life. 


cross- 


BOOK IMPORTS 1936 


(Continued from page 255) 
Imports in the eight classifications which 
came in duty free, and which constituted the 
bulk of the imports, follow: 


Classification Value 

Books or pamphlets printed chiefly or 

wholly in languages other than English $ 1,349,842 
Books, maps, music, engravings, photo- 

graphs, etchings, lithographic prints and 

charts printed more than 20 years, and 

publications of literary or scientific 

associations, or academies, or foreign 

governments 
Bibles iaretld 
Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, 

maps and charts imported for the use 

of the United States or the Library of 

oO Ee Es Oe Se eer e err ere 
jooks, maps, music, engravings, photo- 

graphs, etchings, prints, and charts im- 

ported for religious or educational pur 

poses, or the encouragement of the fine 

arts, or any college, academy, school, 

or seminary of learning in the United 

States, or any state or public library, 

and not for sale 
Manuscripts, not specially provided for .. 325,2 
Newspapers and periodicals, unbound .... 562,954 
Stamps, foreign, postage or revente, and 

foreign government stamped envelopes 

or postcards, bearing no other printing 

than the official imprint thereon 


500,192 








classi- 
report 
total 


first of the above 
46 countries, the 
one-third of the 


Imports in the 
fications came from 
shows. More _ than 
came from Germany. 

The value shown for dutiable book imports 
in 1936 is $1,426,079, and they were dutiable 
at 15 per cent ad valorem. More than 
80 per cent of these imports came from the 
United Kingdom. 

Volume 4 contains a 


complete index of 


the imports of all classifications. 











Films Out of Books 


By Maxine Block * 


IBRARIANS who haven't as yet had any 
special demand for books by and about 
Emile Zola will soon be feeling the result of 
the most elaborate promotion plan ever in- 
augurated by a film producer—the one on 
“The Life of Emile Zola” starring Paul Muni 
and produced by Warner Brothers. 
The company lists material in the following 
magazines: 
Scholastic Magazine, which 
pages of its September 18 issue to the 


eight 
film, 


devoted 


with articles discussing the production, his- 
torical background, and star. 
Parents’ Magazine, which awarded the 


“Medal of the Month” to Warner Brothers 
for the production, and devoted considerable 
space to an announcement of the award, using 
stills from the picture 

Boys’ Life, which inaugurated its “Movie 
of the Month” with the selection of 
“The Life of Emile Zola” as the best picture 
of the month, carrying a long review 
all Boy Scouts to see the picture 

Household Magazine, which, with a 
lation of 1,950,000 readers, for the first 
used movie stills to herald a picture. 

In addition to this publicity, the New York 
Public Library, convinced of the worth of the 
picture 
ranged an 


section 
urging 


circu- 
time 


as a subject for library publicity, ar- 
elaborate set of stills 
picture department and material sent by thi 
company and routed it 


to its seventeen 


from its 


for display 
thruout the city 

In view of all this publicity, librarians who 
wish to reap the 
and larger circulation 


purposes 
branches 
reward of extra readers 
would be wise to look 
thru their picture files for material on Zola, 
Dreyfus, and France of the period; to re- 
plenish their stocks of Zola’s books if 
be; to contact their film when 
this picture is shown; and to arrange a special 
display of material on it. 


need 


local house 


* + * 

An article of 
Gretchen J. Garrison of the circulation de- 
partment of the New York Public Library 
appeared in the October issue of the National 
Board of Review Magazine. This periodical 
appears monthly, is $2.00 a year, and is pub- 
lished by the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave. New York. 

As to whether motion pictures decrease the 
reading of books, Miss Garrison has this to 
say: “No matter what the arguments on 
either side may be, there is always a notice- 
able demand for books from which films have 


interest to librarians by 


Editor a Motion 


Picture Review Digest 


been made, whenever such pictures are re- 
leased. 

In discussing the subject of 
how much influence motion pictures have on 


children’s reading, Miss Garrison quotes other 


controversial 


librarians. 

“Miss Anne Carroll Moore, superintendent 
of work with children, does not believe that 
motion pictures have taken the place of read- 
ing for children, They are, rather, a stimulus 
to reading. Miss Mabel Williams, superin- 
tendent of work with schools, says that the 
influence of films on reading is most notice- 
able amofg the students at 
dustrial high These young 
are non-readers ordinarily, though their in- 
motion pictures can be led to an 
interest in books from which films have been 
Thru these films, they have become 
conscious of books and reading as a pleasur- 
able experience.” 


vocation and in- 
people 


schools. 
terest in 


made. 


OQuTSTANDING FILMS OF THE MONTH 
ANGEL. Paramount. Based on play of same title 
by Melchior Lengyel. The glamorous Marlene Dietrich 
sets out to prove in this sophisticated continental) 
drama that a woman can love two men at the same 


{BRB TIDE. Paramount. Based on the short story 
obert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. A 
Technicolor sojourn on a South Sea Island where 
three beachcombers and the daughter of a ship’s 


iptain meet their fate. 
FIRST LADY. Warner 


I 


Based on the play by 


George S. Kaufman and Katharine Dayton. It por- 
trays a_ behind-the-scene intimate view of how two 
politically ambitious wives of cabinet members in 
official Washington society try to further their hus 


band’s careers. 


THE GREAT GARRICK. Warner. It details a 
prank played by members of the Comedie Francaise 
on that noted British actor of the 18th Century. 


HEIDI. 20th century-Fox. Shirley Temple por 
trays the little mountain orphan Heidi in the most 
loved story by Johanna Spyri. 

THE HURRICANE. United artists Based on the 
novel by James Norman Hall and Charles Nordhoff. 
Set on a South Seas atoll, this tells the story of a 
native youth, his bride and their escape from tragedy 
vhen a hurricane sweeps the atoll away. 

LOWER DEPTHS. Based on the play by Maxim 
Gorki. This French importation lets us look into a 
flop-house where men and women degraded by untold 
misery sink, too hopeless to long for an escape 

MAYERLING. Pax. Based on the novel Jdyl’s 
End by Claude Anet. A reconstruction of the cele 
brated tragedy of modern European history, the mur 
der and suicide of Baroness Marie Vetsera and 
Archduke Rudolph, son of Emperor Franz Joseph of 
Austria 

PRISONER OF ZENDA. Selznick 
Based on the novel by Anthony Hope 
man stars in a 
buckling romance. 

STAGE DOOR. RKO. Based on the play by 
Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. Katharine 
Hepburn and Ginger Rogers in a panorama of the 
thrills and despairs of stage struck girls living in a 
theatrical boarding house. 

VICTORIA THE GREAT. RKO. England sends 
us an epic study of Victoria from the time she 
ascended the throne until the celebration of her 60th 
inmniversary as ruler 


international] 
Ronald Cole 
notable version of that old swash 
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HE chief of the Library Service 
Division—whose appointment has not yet 
been officially announced by the United States 
Office of Education—will be presented at the 
midwinter meeting of the Council in Chicago, 
at the Palmer House, December 27 to 30. 

The feasibility of a proposal made by the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
that an annual Library Week be sponsored 
on a national scale by that group’ and the 
American Library Association, will be re- 
ported to the Council by Ruth E. Hammond, 
chairman of the A.L.A. Publicity Committee. 
The committee’s recommendation will be based 
on a survey of library opinion carried out by 
Ralph R. Shaw, of the Gary Public Library, 
a member of the Publicity Committee. 

Among other matters to come before the 
Council are reports on federal relations, li- 
brary planning, cooperative cataloging, and 
proposed awards recognizing outstanding 
achievement in librarianship. 

“How shall we meet the challenge pre- 
sented by the increasing need for the training 
of school librarians?” is the chief topic to 
be discussed by Normal School and Teachers 
College Librarians. The League of Library 
Commissions will consider the possibilities of 
establishing permanent libraries as a result of 
WPA library service, with Elizabeth Robin- 
son, state supervisor of the WPA Library 
Project, Jackson, Miss., leading the discus- 
sion. College librarians, junior members, 
school librarians, trustees, and librarians who 
work with teachers and school administrators 
are among other groups which have scheduled 
meetings. 


new 


Multiply Effectiveness of Programs 


Libraries are invited to have a part this 
year in what has been termed “the most 
listened to educational broadcast”—America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. 

This Thursday evening radio feature, now 
in its third season, is conducted under the 
auspices of the League for Political Educa- 
tion and broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company. The league has asked li- 
braries to set up a Town Meeting Bookshelf 
and Bulletin Board and to sponsor follow-up 
listening and discussion groups in libraries. 


It will send cooperating libraries a sign for 
the bookshelf, programs, weekly lists of read- 


ing suggested by the readers’ adviser of the 
New York Public Library, and a bulletin on 
organizing discussion groups. 

The verbatim reports of the speeches and 
question period, published in pamphlet form 
last year by the American Book Company, 
will be published this year by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press at ten cents each. The press 
will earmark a limited number of these each 
week for sale by libraries. It will send as 
many as requested on consignment, paying 
postage both ways, and allow the library to 
return, at intervals, the unsold copies. Libra- 
ries are urged to send their requests for these 


sale copies to Columbia University Press 
promptly. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, chairman of the A.L.A 
Adult Education Board, with the help of 


Faith Holmes Hyers, chairman of the Library 
Radio Broadcasting Committee, has aided in 
completing arrangements. If you have not 
already done so, you are invited to write to 
the director of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, 123 West 43d Street, New York City, 
or the A.L.A., for details. 


B.E.L. To Undertake Personnel 
Study in Indiana 


A possible study in library personnel has 
been under consideration by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship for about two 
years, but it has been extremely difficult to 
decide just what form the study should take 
The present plan is to survey a typical state 
and use the survey as a sample. If the sur- 
vey in one state proves valuable, several othe: 
states may be surveyed. By invitation of the 
Indiana Library Association, Indiana has been 
selected for the first survey. 

A study of library training agencies within 
the state, information on library personnel in 
individual libraries of various types, and dif- 
ferent factors affecting personnel—such 
salaries, opportunities for advancement, and 
possible turnover—are among matters which 
it is planned to include in the survey. 


as 





Second National Radio Conference 


Spokesmen for the radio audience, the 
radio industry, and education will express 
their viewpoints on the problems and progress 
of educational broadcasting, at the Second 
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Broad- 
Hotel in 


National Conference on Education 
casting, to be held at the Drake 


Chicago November 29 thru December 1. 
Representatives of the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission, and the Office of Education 


Radio Project will report on government 
activity. 
Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. secretary, is chair- 


man of the Local Committee, and a number 
of members of the A.L.A. staff will assist 
with registration, exhibits, and publicity. 

The Chicago Public Library is in charge 
of assembling visual evidence of accomplish- 
ments in educational broadcasting, including 
all types of printed material, programs, note 
books, etc. 

An unusual feature of the conference will 
be a symposium of listeners, to be conducted 
by George V. Denny, Jr., of “Town Meeting” 
fame, with a kind of panel of several listen- 
ers representing different points of view. 

An hour of general discussion has been 
planned at the close of each general session, 
with Lyman Bryson, leader. 


Is Reorientation the Solution? 


The set-up within the library as it hinders 
or promotes the individual in his 
self-education is the f departure for 


quest for 
point of 
the next study to which the Adult Education 
3oard will address itself. Its first two studies, 
concerned with the TVA _ program and 
forums, respectively, dealt, on the 
with library cooperation with 
education agencies. 

The new study, tentatively called, “Library 
Procedures for Self-Education,” will deal 
with such questions as: What beyond a read 
ers’ advisory service is needed? How can 
libraries reorient book selection, cataloging, 
circulation, and general routines for a better 
and more far-reaching 
especially in the small library? What in the 
methods of serving the public, in use by 
other organizations—commercial or otherwise 
—is instructive for libraries? John Chan- 
cellor, adult education specialist, will be the 
author of the third, as he is of the first two, 
studies. 


contrary 


outside adult 


self-education service, 


Readable Books 
Some five hundred librarians are being 
questioned about topics on which readable 
books are most needed by the A.L.A. Sub- 
committee on Readable Books, of which 
Miriam D. Tompkins, of the School of Li- 


brary Service at Columbia University, is 
chairman. This survey is being made in con- 
nection with the Readability Laboratory at 


Teachers College, of which Lyman 
a member of the A.L.A. Adult 
Board, is the director. This 


Bryson, 
Education 
laboratory, 
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established over a year ago with the help 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, is making progress altho it has re- 
frained from announcements about its work 
in view of its definitely experimental pur- 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
reports on the books needed, which the sub- 
committee has received from librarians, tally 
the results of the laboratory’s 
non-library quarters. 


pose s 


closely with 


researches in 


Library in Relation to Teaching 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
1f $16,000 to the Association of American 
for the coordination of the admin- 
istration of the library with the educational 
program of the college. Dr. Harvie Brans- 
comb, of Duke University, has been appointed 
director of this study, which is now under 


Colleges 


| New Members of A.L.A. Staff 


Virginia Coppes, formerly of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library staff and later chief of 
the Circulation Department of the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Public Library, has joined the A.L.A. 
Headquarters Staff as assistant in the Mem- 
bership Department. 


Suggestions for Officers Wanted 


Suggestions for officers of the American 
Library Association for 1938-39 will be wel- 
comed by the nominating committee. Posi- 
tions to be filled are: 

l Vice 

2d Vice 

lreasurer 

Executive 

Council 


President 
President 


(President-elect) 


3oard (two members) 
(five members) 
The nominating committee consists of F. K. 
W. Drury, Jennie M. Flexner, Anne M. Mul- 
heron, Charles B. Shaw, and Louis R. Wilson, 
Chairman. 











Christmas Seals 


are here again! 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the direction 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 
Association. All school librarians are invited to utilize 
this department for the discussion of their problems 
Inquiries and contributions should be sent to Mae 
Graham, Department of Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


From the Officers of The School 
Libraries Section—Greetings to 
The School Library World 


E know you are all too busy to read 
more than “high spots” and outlines. 
Here are some for your perusal. 

Why not stop over at Christmas time in 
Chicago where we are having a luncheon and 
a School Library session on Wednesday, De- 
cember 29, at the Mid-winter A. L. A. meet- 
ing? Send your luncheon reservation to Eliza- 
beth Whiteman, 1602 Hinman Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill., soon. You will meet many friends 
and the program is being planned to guide 
your thoughts toward the big subject of the 
School Section at Kansas City where we will 
have an educator of national fame present the 
school library in its significant setting—th¢ 
educational world—(and this not just to our 
own Section but to A. L. A. membership as a 
Lois Place, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries in Detroit, has consented to be the 
speaker for our meeting in Chicago. If you 
are in need of stimulation, come to hear what 
will be said and we guarantee that you will 
return to your work with ideas and new zeal. 


whole. ) 


We need to build up our membership, too, 
so send in your fifty cents to Iva Winterfield, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb., and tell 
us how the Section can be extremely useful 
in your life. We want everybody’s ideas on 
what we should or should not do. Johanna 
Klingholz of Pittsburgh, Paul Chancelor of 
Pottstown, Reba Boomershine of Dayton, and 
Hope Potter of South Pasadena are laying 
plans to increase school library membership, 
but save their stamps by joining now! 

You will want to know who make up your 
other committees and what they hope to ac- 
complish. The Publicity work is headed by 
Mary Bacon of Spokane, with Louisa Ward 


of Denver assisting her in work which will be 
continued thru the A. L. A. office and publi- 
cations, as well as, various educational jour- 
nals featuring significant school library trends. 


The department in the Wilson Bulletin will be 
carried forward by Mae Graham from Wil 
liam and Mary College, Mary Peacock Doug 
las of Raleigh, and Louisa Ward. Ruth Budd 
from the New Jersey College for Women is 
again chairman of the committee preparing the 
lists of “Recent Books for Classrooms” which 
appear in educational journals; working with 
her are Marian Horton from Los Angeles and 
Edith Moon from Evanston. 

An active Hospitality Committee promises 
interesting events in Kansas City under the 
local guidance of Maurine Fairweather and 
Annadele Riley, with Helen Carpenter of New 
York as Board advisor. 

Much interest has been aroused thruout the 
Section by the invitation from The Children’s 
Section to share in the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards. All Section members will receiv 
ballots (another good reason for paying your 
dues) and the people representing the Section 


on the Award Committee are—Jasmine Brit 
ton of Los Angeles, Josephine Dillon of 
Cleveland, Evelyn Foster of Portland, Mar 
garet Fulton of Yonkers, and Mary E. Foster 


of Pittsburgh. 


The First Reading Laboratory Institute 


By Dr. U. W. Leavell, Professor of 
Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
The First Reading Laboratory Institute t 
be held in the United States was conducted 
during the Summer Session of 1937 at Pea 
body College. The purpose of the Institut 
was to bring concentrated attention and study 
to bear on the problem of reading instruction 
The issues involved in the use of scientifically) 
devised materials, devices, and instrumentation 
now available were studied, and evaluations 
and prognoses were made. Problems 
to specialized procedures in reading instruc 
tion, remedial measures and supervision were 

presented and studied. 

Among the nationally known speakers to 
appear on the program were Dr. Stella S 
Center, Director of Reading Clinic, New York 
University; Dr. Louise Farwell Davis, Super- 
visor of Research and the Reading Clinic, 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illi 
nois; Dr. S. C. Garrison, President, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. C. T 


related 
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Gray, Head of Department of Educational 
Psychology, University of Texas; Julia Harris, 
Supervising Teacher, Peabody Demonstration 
School, George Peabody College; Dr. Norman 
L. Munn, Professor of Psychology, George 
Peabody College; Dr. Holland D. Roberts, 
Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; Gertrude Whipple, Supervising In- 
structor, Detroit Public Schools; and Dr. Clif- 
ford Woody, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Laboratories were set up for demonstration 
and training in the use of instruments that 
are now available which aid in the diagnosis 


of deficiencies of children which affect read- 
ing ability and success. All persons who were 
officially registered as members of the Insti- 


definite training in 
Such training 


tute had the privilege of 
the use of these instruments. 
was given in regard to the manipulation of 
the ophthalm-o-graph, the telebinoculor, the 
metron-o-scope, the audiometer, and auxiliary 
machines and devices were 
presented and the procedures in diagnosis 
were demonstrated by trained technicians. 
Approximately one hundred and fifty per- 
from different sections of the United 
registered for the Institute. In this 
administrators, teachers, 


Clinical 


cases 


sons 
States 
group 


supervisors, 


were school 
psychologists, students of educa- 
tion and reading specialists. 

The Second Laboratory Institute 
will be held at during the 
Summer Session of The pro- 
gram scope 
than 
order to 
study of particular fields of interest. 


Reading 
Pe abody College 
1938, July 7-16. 
will be more comprehensive in 
that of the first Institute 
opportunity for more 


sessions, in 


give intensive 


Reviews 


Librarians and teachers who are working on 
the reading problem (and who isn’t?) will be 


interested in examining the two books re- 
viewed below. 
NATIONAL Society For THE Stupy oF EDUCA 


yearbook; pt. 1, the 
a second report; ed 
Bloomington, Ill., 


TION. Thirty-sixth 
teaching of reading: 


by (.. M. W hipple. 


Public school publishing co., 1937. $2.50; 
paper $1.75. 
This volume which deals entirely with the 


reading problem covers the following broad 
subjects: the nature and types of reading; 
the place of reading in the curriculum; the 
nature and organization of basic instruction in 
reading; reading in the various fields of the 
curriculum; the development of reading inter- 
ests and tastes; the materials of reading; the 
school library; vocabulary development; the 
improvement of oral reading; individual dif- 
ferences and their implication with respect to 
instruction in reading; the measurement and 
evaluation of achievements in reading; diag- 
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nosis and treatment of extreme cases of read- 
ing disability; the reorganization and improve- 
ment of instruction in reading thru adequate 
supervision. 

The purpose of the report as stated by 
William S. Gray, chairman of the committee 
responsible for it, is “(a) to trace briefly the 
developments in the field of reading during 
the last decade and to identify the majoi 
problem that schools face today; (b) to pro- 
vide in specific and non-technical terms the 
information needed by teachers and school 
officers in reorganizing and improving instruc- 
tion, especially by making specific constructive 
recommendations that are supported both by 
experience and by the results of experiments 
reported during the last decade; and (c) to 
provide, as a guide in the case of debatable 
issues, tentative suggestions to be formulated 
after careful and deliberate study by a group 
of qualified experts. 

The fact that the various chapters are the 
work of a group of specialists, that specific 
recommendations and suggestions are made, 
and that there are up-to-date bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter makes the book a 
very useful one for teachers and librarians 


TEACHING HicH ScHOOL STUDENTS TO READ: 
\ Study of Retardation in Reading. By 
Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1937. $2.50. 

Published for the National Council of 
Teachers of English, this book presents an 
account of methods used and results obtained 
in an experiment in improving the reading of 
retarded pupils of secondary grade. The ex- 
periment was conducted in a New York high 
school and was financed with a federal sub- 
sidy 

The story of the experiment, which involved 
500 retarded readers and thirty teachers, cov- 
ers two years’ work; and it will be of timely 
help to teachers and supervisors who are 
wrestling everywhere with the problem of 
what to do with pupils who enter high school 
not really knowing how to read. 

The outstanding conclusion reached in the 
book is that even seriously retarded pupils are 
capable of progress in reading and hence of 
improving their chances of grasping other sub 
jects. When many pupils enter high school 
reading at or below sixth-grade level, what 
but failure, the authors ask, can be expected; 
and subsequent studies show that they do fail. 
features of the experi- 
ment described in the book are a highly in- 
dividualized program, examination of ll 
pupils for physical defects, a consideration of 
home or emotional disturbances, sympathetic 
effort on the part of teachers to find or de- 
velop each pupil’s interests and to give him 
heading matter in harmony with those inter- 
ests, care that no opprobrium should be at- 
tached to the special classes, straightforward 
discussions of his particular weaknesses with 
each pupil, and encouragement of all of his 


efforts to overcome them out of self-interest. 


Some of the notable 
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Stress was laid on the experiment on leisure 
reading, and here tastes developed and im- 
proved, but they remained centered on fiction. 
Both in diagnostic testing and corrective work, 
the latest scientific apparatus was employed. 
Photographs reveal clearly the uses of scien- 
tific equipment. Analyses of causes of re- 
tardation and typical-case studies are given. 
There are chapters on the teaching of silent 
reading and the philosophy resulting from the 
entire study. 

The above review is by Grady Garret and 
was taken from the Virginia Teacher. 18:108, 
May, 1937.) 


New York (City). Boarp oF EDUCATION. 
Guide for librarians in the elementary and 
junior high schools and course of study 
and syllabus in the use of library books. 
215 E. 4lst St., New York, N. Y., Bureau 
of libraries, 1937. 20c. 

Helen S. Carpenter, chairman of the com- 
mittees that revised this guide writes: “This 
new edition is a cooperative effort—that is, all 
changes made in the last edition are those 
suggested by teacher-librarians after trying 
out the Guide for a year or more in their 
schools. .. It is meant to aid the inexperi- 
enced and only partially trained teacher- 
librarian to organize and carry on her library.” 

An outline of suggested lessons for the first 
six years, a suggested lesson for a seventh 
year class based on a class assignment on 
“Life in Colonial Days,” an outline for a 
lesson plan for a library lesson, and suggested 
appreciation lessons or book talks are interest- 
ing and helpful features of the Guide. 

The routines for organizing and administer- 
ing the school library are carefully outlined 
and explained in such a concise, clear manner 
that a person with very little training can 
follow the directions. 

The only omission is of material to help the 
teacher-librarian in the selection and training 
of pupil assistants. As the Guide was planned 
for the use of a specific group who may not 
be faced with this problem, this is not neces- 
sarily an adverse criticism. 

There are two groups of people who should 
have a warm and friendly feeling for this 
pamphlet: (1) those who, without training or 
experience, have found themselves faced with 
the problem of directing a school library; (2) 
those who have had students without any pre- 
vious library training or exeperience who have 
had to learn enough about library procedures 
in six weeks to go home and organize and 
carry on a successful school library. The sim- 
plicity, directness, and inclusiveness of this 
Guide make it almost an answer to the prayers 
of those faced with either of these problems. 
Even though it was planned with the definite 
needs of the New York City schools in mind, 
it can be used equally well by the teacher- 
librarian in small schools. 
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SocrAL SCIENCE SERVICE Series. N. Y. 

I. Townsend, Mary E. and Stewart, Alice 
G. Guides to study materials for tea: hers. 
1936. 75c. 

This is a bibliography of inexpensive and 
practical material useful in teaching the social 
sciences. It is divided into five sections: 1. 
Pamphlet material; 2. Library aids; 3. Bib- 
liographies; 4. Magazines and newspapers; 
5. Readings and Primary source material. 
There is a general subject index. Teachers 
of the social sciences and librarians interested 
in up-to-date and often hard to locate material 
in the field will find this an indespensable aid. 


II. Townsend, Mary E. and Stewart, Alice 
G. Audio-visual aids for teachers. 1937. 
75c. 

This bibliography will be reviewed on this 

page in the January issue. 


% @ & 


It is planned to devote next month’s page 
to material on visual education. Remember to 
send any material you have on the subject to 
the editor. 

we we Me 


Your Board members and officers for the 
year are— 


OFFICERS 
Mary E. Foster, Chairman 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elsa Berner, Vice-Chairman 
Lake Junior High School, Denver, Col 
Helen Marie Clark, Secretary 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md 
Iva Winterfield, Treasurer 
Technical High School, 


BOARD 
Elsa R. Berner 
Lake Junior High School, Denver, Co 
Gretchen Westervelt 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Althea M. Currin 
University of Denver, 
Helen S. Carpenter 
Board of Education, New York, N. Y 


Omaha, Nel 


Denver, Col 


They will welcome your suggestions and ad 
vice and interest. 


Bibliography on French Revolution 


Bertha Greenebaum, Librarian of Evander 
Childs High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, 
New York City, informs us that her library 


has prepared a 32-page annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the French Revolution. The bibli- 
ography is classified as follows: 

Part I Historical Novels 

Part II Histories of France and the Revolution 

Part III Biographies of ieading figures of the 

Revolution 
Part IV Parallel studies of important men and 


women of other countries during Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic days. 

The list was originally compiled to be used 
as background reading for the Tale of Two 
Cities. However, its scope makes it useful 
also to history classes covering this period. 
It is designed for the use of high school 
students. Available for 10 cents from Miss 


Greenebaum. 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS Sewage disposal—Rates (CLMR) 

ox dapeee vieiainseinn (CLD 

an : . ; , Sewage di —Reclamation (CLMR) 
The following subject headings, recently  Zoyaee treatment plants (CLMR) 


adopted by libraries, have been collected by Soil conservation (DLC) 


the Committee on Subject Headings of the sa Erosion 
y ~t} Sa 011s 
A.L.A. Catalog Section. Taxation—Collection methods (CLMR) 


For publication in this list the Committee Taxation Delinquencies (CLMR) 
would like’ to receive new subject, headings satin, Cguty CLA) cop 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson Water-pipes—Cross connections (CLMR) 
indexes or a Library of Congress list. Each 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or 
slip with cross references and library symbol 
indicated. Alloys, Low melting (IA) 

The Committee would also like to receive Arrow poisons (IA) 


ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES 


. . . . grant.” | tanks and banking—Coupon paying department (JA 
lists of headings compiled for any special sub- poi, Malting test (Ag) 
ject such as music, glass, etc. Borehole surveying (IA) 
Symbols after the terms indicate the libra 3reaking (phonology) (Int) 
P ens twine the sa Germanic languages—Phonology 
ries supp: ying them. a sa Germanic languages—Vowels 
sa—“see also” reference sa Phonology 
s—“see” reference sa Umlaut 
: 2 LD s Vowel assimilation 
Errig ABRAHAM, Chairman sa Vowels 
Toledo Public Library Burlesque (theater) (CBI) 
Toledo, Ohio : Coke manufacture—Electric process (IA) 
oledo, ae Compulsion neurosis (Int) 


sa Neuroses and psychoneuroses 
Cotton dissolvers (IA) 


Counters (electrons, ions, etc (IA) 
ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES Credit costs (IA) 
Dissolvers (IA) 
Automobile schools and training (OrP) Engineering societies—Building (1A) 
3udget, County (CLMR) Englishry (Int) 
Budget, Family (CLMR) sa Criminal procedure—Gt Br—History 
Budget, State (CLMR) sa Law—Gt Br (middle ages 
s State Budget Firestone (IA) 
Camps and camping—Sanitation (CLMR) Follow-up studies (Ed) 
s Camp sanitation Ga (tribe) (CBI) 
Diphtheria toxoid (CLMR) Garden clinics (Ag) 
Eggs, Dried (MnSJ) Gas retorts—Electric heating (1A) 
sa Egg products Injections, Intramuscular (Int 
Emblems, Municipal (CLMR 3 Intramuscular injections 
s Municipal emblem Ink factories (IA) 
Engineers—Registration (CLMR) Knots (mathematics) (Int) 
Engineers—Salaries and fees (CLMR) Lighting fixtures—Temperature (IA 
Financial research (MnSJ) Madhvas (sect) (CBI) 
s Research, Financial Melting (IA) 
sa Research Merycoidontidae (CBI) 
Fire Drills (CLMR) Mesophyll (Int) 
Fire inspection (CLMR sa Leaves 
Fire investigation (CLMR sa Parenchyma 
Gas, Wood (NN) sa Plant cells and tissues 
Integration (Psychology) (NN Molding board (TA) 
sa Child study—Special phases Nine power conference, 1937 (RG) 
sa Education—-Psychology—Special phases sa Chinese-Japanese war, 1937 
sa Habit sa International relations 
Laboratories—Methods (CLMR) Oéspores (Int) 
Libraries—Cooperation (CLMR) sa Spores 
Logical Positivism (NN) Osphradium (Int) 
sa Logic sa Mollusks—Anatomy 
sa Logic, Symbolic and mathematica Oxyuriasis (IA) 
sa Philosophy Photomicrography, Stereoscopic (IA) 
sa Positivism Pipe rolls (Gt Br) (Int) 
s Positivism, Logical sa Finance—Gt Br—History 
s Viennese circle sa Gt Br—History—Sources 
s Wiener Kreis sa Records, Medieval 
Maternal and infant welfare (CLMR) Radio telephone—Highway department use (IA 
Maternal mortality (CI.MR) Plants—Oxalate content (Ag) 
Medallions (Architectural ornament) (NN) Plants, Phyllocladus (Int) 
Morbidity (CLMR) s Leafless plants 
Motor vehicles, Municipal (MnSJ) sa Leaves 
s Municipal motor vehicles s Phyllocladus plants 
Moving picture plays—Appreciation (NN) s Plants, Leafless 
Moving pictures in libraries (NN) sa Stems 
sa Moving pictures in education Railroads—Right of way (IA) 
s Libraries—Moving pictures in Railroads—Shelters (IA) 
Negro newspapers (MnSJ) Salts—Physiological effect (Int) 
sa American newspapers Tragi-comedy (Int) 
sa Newspapers sa Comedy 
Public administration—Costs (CLMR) sa Tragedy 
sa Budget, Municipal Crees-Classification (USDA) (Ag) 


sa Budget, State 
sa County finance 
sa Municipal finan Wheat--Yield (Ag) 
sa State finance > 
= a County 
Rodents ixtermination (CLMR) . , , . . 
Sanitation—Emergency measures (CLMR Inquiry : Who Can supply a_ list ol subject 
Sewage disposal—Finance (CLMR) headings for the literature of photography? 


Water pollution—TInternational boundary waters (TA) 


* * x 




















Watch for What Susie Belle 
says about the books she 
reads. There are many exciting 


books in the library.. 





Introducing 


SUSIE BELLE QUICKOWITZ 
The Educated Ethiopian Gir! 


Susie Belle says:— 


I knows I’se not so much on looks, 
But goodness, how I reads my books, 
The clothes I wear may be inane, 
But I has sho ‘nough got a brain, 

I says my say an’ does things right, 
An’ reads a good book every night, 
An’ I has lots of things to tell, 

So gather ‘round an’ listen well. 


Here’s what Susie Belle says about Mark 
Twain's “Tom Sawyer’ and “‘Huckle- 
berry Finn”: 


I read some books las’ week some time, 
About two kids without a dime, 

Who found a treasure in a cave, 

An’ O boy! did the neighbors rave! 

They slips out nights an’ prowls the town, 
An’ runs a bunch of robbers down. 

That Finn an’ Sawyer, they was rare, 

Don't miss the doin’s of that pair! 
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S many of our readers know, we are 

always pleased to receive and con- 
sider their suggestions for improving the 
Wilson Bulletin or adding to its services. 
Many of our popular departmental fea- 
tures are the direct result of letters of 
criticism or advice thoughtfully sent to 
us by friendly librarians. 

Several subscribers in recent months, 
for example, have asked us to list, if pos- 
sible, current library favorites among 
children’s books, as we do regularly with 
adult books in our front section. One 
such request—from Mrs. Ina Luck, chil 
dren’s librarian at Waupun, Wis., reads: 

“In your Bulletin you carry a monthly fea- 
ture, ‘Current Library Favorites,’ which we in 
our small library appreciate and use when 
ordering adult books. Why wouldn't it be a 
good idea to do the same for children’s books? 
There are numerous lists of outstanding books 
which adults think children should read, in 
valuable to us in many ways. But in addition 
why can’t we have a list of the good books 
which they actually do read, enjoy, and adver- 
tise to their friends? What children’s books 
are the ‘best circulators’ ?” 


This is a request that we shall gladly 
try to grant, with the generous help of 
our collaborating libraries. One difficulty, 
however, is that boys and girls are less 
concerned than their parents and big 


The “Ethiopian girl” poster on_ the 

opposite page was drawn for us by Miss 

| Marion Grady of Miami, Fla. It is in 

| tended for bulletin board display in 
school and children’s libraries. If you | 
would like to have more Ethiopian girl 
posters, kindly write to the Editor 


at Random a 


brothers and sisters in keeping up with 
the new books. A mass movement, a 
nation-wide fashion, in children’s reading 
is a rare phenomenon, whereas adults are 
easily stampeded into snatching the latest 
best-seller from the shelves. Conse 
quently, children’s reading trends are 
more obscure and much more difficult to 
define. Other obstacles are set forth by 
the circulation chief of a large library, 
who writes to us: 


“In our opinion it is definitely undesirable 
to give out circulation figures of current chil- 
dren’s books. It seems unwise for many 
reasons, particularly so unless one has the 
money to purchase adequate numbers of dupli- 
cates of the best books That we have not. 
Under such conditions of restricted inability 
to purchase, reports would be misleading 
Moreover, in general, we think that an ap- 
praisal by a competent individual is much 
more significant.” 


Most of our collaborating libraries, 
however, have agreed to undertake the 
experiment with us, and beginning with 
this issue we are indicating, in a footnote 
to “Current Library Favorites,” those 
juveniles published within the past two 
years that are reported to us as ranking 
high in popularity. We should welcome 
additional monthly reports on favorite 
“current” children’s books from as many 
of our readers as will volunteer to supply 
us with this information, and of course 
we should like to know whether you find 
this listing of value to you. The notation 
of favorites should be considered as a 
complement to, not a_ substitute for, 
existent appraisal and recommendation 
services. 

M 

In our January issue we shall inaug- 
urate a new monthly department that is 
destined, we confidently predict, to be 
read with close attention and to exert a 
wide and healthful influence in the pub- 
lishing and purchasing of reference 
books. This is to be a review depart 
ment, “Current Reference Books,” edited 
by Dr. Louis Shores, director of the Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tenn., 
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and devoted to appraising new non- 
subscription publications for reference 
work in school, public, and college libra- 
ries. First consideration will be given to 
titles useful in general libraries. 

Dr. Shores needs no introduction to 
American librarians. His books include 
Origins of the American College Library 
(Barnes and Noble), Bibliographies and 
Summaries in Education (with W. S. 
Monroe) (The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany) and Basic Reference Books 
(A.L.A.), each an important contribu- 
tion in its field. He has published over 
a hundred articles and reviews for li- 
brary, education, and literary periodicals, 
one of these articles being the much- 
quoted “The Ideal Encyclopedia” in our 
June 1937 issue. He is review editor of 
the Peabody Journal of Education. 

As reference assistant at the Toledo 
Public, University of Toledo, and New 
York Public libraries; librarian at Fisk 
University; librarian at Peabody Col- 
lege; and, for the past five years, direc- 
tor of the Peabody Library School and 
teacher of reference, Dr. Shores has 
gained a wide and intensive experience 
in library work. He has also served as 
visiting lecturer and instructor in refer- 
ence at McGill University, University of 
Dayton, and Colorado State College of 
Education. He holds the degrees of 
A.B., B.S. in L.S., M.S., and Ph.D. We 
congratulate ourselves on being able next 
month to offer Dr. Shore’s review de- 
partment, “Current Reference Books,” to 


our readers. 
we oe 


We just can’t keep up with the demand. 
Thinking to profit by the experience of former 
years, we ordered an unusually large supply 
of the October (Book Week) issue of the 
Wilson Bulletin this year—only to have the 
stock exhausted before November 1. In fact, 
we are in need of a few copies for necessary 
office files. If any subscribers have copies for 
which they no longer have use, we should 
appreciate having them sent in. 


M we 


During the past summer the Rochester, 
N.Y., Public Library conducted for the first 
time a weekly radio story hour for children 
over Station WHAM. The real secret door 


in the new Main Library building, which leads 
from the Children’s Room to the story hour 
room, was responsible for naming the series 
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“Thru the Secret Door” and for an opening 
signature with dramatic knocks. So that 
listeners would be sure to get thru the secret 
door on time, keys of heavy paper, on which 
were printed the day and hour of the broad- 
cast, were distributed to the children or mailed 
on request. These could be hung on the radio 
as a reminder of the program. 

Time for this program was given by the 
station. 

This fall, as a part of the Rochester School 
of the Air, the library began its fourth con 
secutive year of weekly broadcasts to the fifth 
and sixth grades of the Rochester schools and 
schools in surrounding communities. The gen- 
eral theme of this year’s series centers around 
the arrival of the air mail, bringing up-to-the- 
minute news about books and authors, or on 
special occasions a passenger as guest speaker 
The broadcast is introduced by the sound 
effect of an airplane coming in from a dis- 
tance, landing and taxiing across the field. 
Book marks representing the stickers which 
certain commercial houses use on air mail 
packages have been distributed to the children 
to serve as a reminder of the time of the 
broadcast. 

Me we 

Houghton Mifflin offers the following mate- 

rial as long as the supply lasts: 


A new illustrated catalog of library books 
both general and educational—for Grades 1-9. In 
this catalog is a new “Curriculum Key” base: 


index prepared by Edna Johnson and 
Scott, editors of the standard Anthol 
of Children’s Literature. The Curriculum Key w 
help librarians to find quickly and easily good 
books and selections bearing upon topics and a 
tivities that are prevalent in the present-day cur 


upon an 
Carrie E. 


riculum. It will help librarians to integrate their 
work more closely with that of the classroom 
teacher. 


Single copies of the catalog will be sent, 
without charge, to elementary and junior- 
high-school librarians who apply to the offices 
of the educational department of Houghton 
Mifflin Company at 2 Park St., Boston; 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City; 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago; 715 Browder St., Dallas, Tex.; 
39 Harris St., Atlanta, Ga.; and 500 Howard 
St., San Francisco. 


a 


ope 
ze 


* aoe 
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One 


Houghton Mifflin informs us that the book- 
making sets listed in “Enriching the Library 
Lesson” (Wilson Bulletin, October 1937, 
p. 129) are no longer available for loan. 


ye we 
Note to Wilson Bulletin subscribers: final 
notices are now being sent to subscribers 
whose terms expire December 31. If you re 
ceive such a notice, we suggest that you send 
in your renewal remittance promptly, to avoid 
discontinuance of your subscription. Please 
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note also that no remittances or subscriptions 
will be accepted thru agents or agencies Ol 
any kind. Send your subscription and remit 
tance directly to the Wilson Bulletin, 950 Uni- 


versity Ave., New York City. The price is 
50c a year, payable in advance, with no reduc- 
tion for longer terms. There was formerly a 
special 3-year rate, but this has been discon- 
tinued. We have no objection, however, to 
receiving subscriptions for longer terms than a 
year, at the regular rat 

A library publicity venture that we believe 


publication on October 
Edition of the 
full-size 


to be unique was the 
21 of an All Library 


Ark., Advocate, 


Fordyce, 


a twelve-page news- 


paper devoted largely on this one day to 
state and local library news \ statement 
by the Fordyce Public Library staff on the 
front page of the newspaper rt ads 


“In this edition of the Advocate the 
Fordyce Public Library Board has realized 
a long sought opportunity of presenting to 
the public a fuller realization of the need 
and benefits derived from the establishment 
of a free public library in Dallas County. 

“The Fordyce Public Library will share 
the advertising revenue from this issue; the 
money will be used for library development. 
The advertising patrons have made this issue 
possible and it is hoped that as a result each 
advertiser will profit by increased business. 

“The literary contributions to the All Li- 
brary Edition have been generous in number 
and are of high typé« Having thus had the 
opportunity of presenting the views of many 
friends of libraries, our efforts will be con- 
sidered fruitful of results if we succeed in 
getting our friends and neighbors to ‘think 
along these lines.’” 


Available on request from E. P. Dutton 
i 


& Co., 286 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
a biographical booklet on Gdsta af Geijer- 
stam, author of Northern Summer—the writer 
of the personal memoir is none other than 
Sigrid Undset—and a biographical folder 
entitled “Dutton Authors Who Write for 
Today a 

Wanted by the Wake Forest Colleg Li- 
brary, Wake Forest, North Carolina, the 
New York Times for October 1856—Decem 
ber 1861 inclusive 

At a recent meeting in Rockville, N.Y., 
of the Nassau County Library Association 
the only county library association in New 
York state—a report on the Nassau County 


Union Catalog was given by the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Adelaide M. f 
the Hempstead 


Faron, librarian of 


Free Library This catalog, 
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a list of all the non-fiction books in almost 
every library in the county, makes all these 
books available to every citizen of the county 
thru his local library. The Association ex- 
pressed its desire to have work on the Union 
continued at the Hempstead Free 
Library, with the help of two National Youth 
Administration 


Catalog 


workers. 


Ob2 Obé 
SS S 


Publishers, booksellers and 
York metropolitan 
ver the enthusiasm of the public for the 1937 
York Times National Book Fair which 
was visited by more than 100,000 between No 
5 and November 21. 

Featuring individual exhibits of 110 pub- 
lishers and lectures by 150 authors, this year’s 
fair far exceeded that of last year. 

Of especial interest to librarians were the 


librarians in the 


n } 
area are gratined 


vember 


two desks for supplying book information 
One was located in the Exhibit of the New 
York Public Library, where various staff 


members answered a steady flow of diversified 
In the Modern Book Shop, one of 
the most popular exhibits of the fair, three 
members of the staff of The H W. Wilson 
Company demonstrated to hundreds of cus- 
tomers the ease with which book and periodi- 
cal information may be supplied when the 


inquiries. 


proper “tools” are available 
An interesting free demonstration to libra- 
ries which have newspapers or documents in 


need of preservation is offered by Broadman 
Paper Preservation Process of 112 West 42nd 
Street, New York City Send this firm a 
urrent issue of your local paper. It will be 
processed free and returned with a price list 
for such work 


oo 
Y 


ve 


So many requests are received by the rail- 
roads for information about material on rail- 
transportation subjects that the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has prepared 
entitled Literature 
for Young People” as a guide to such mate- 
ial. The bibliography lists 150 books, book- 
ets, and periodicals suitable for boys and 
girls ranging up to advanced high school age 
\ free copy of the booklet will be 
request to any school superintendent or teacher 
or librarian. Requests should be addressed 
to the American 


way 


a_ bibliography “Railway 


sent on 


Association of 


Railroads, 
Washington, D.C 


aT 4 


a 


\vailable free on request from The Wilson 
Company, a edition of the mimeo- 
graphed “Selected List of References on the 
Pamphlet File,” compiled by the Vertical File 
pervice 


¢ 


revised 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


Book Mutilations 


To the Editor: 

In the effort to make readers realize the 
seriousness of the offense in mutilating books 
and whom to blame for omissions of pages 
found in our books, we had this stamp made 
and use it on the pages where a book has 
been mutilated or pages torn out: 

“Mutilated by a lawless selfish per- 
son who has deprived other readers 
of the use of this material.” 

Thinking some other library may want to 
follow this suggestion I am sending it on 
for use in the Bulletin in case you think the 
idea may have value for other libraries. 

E:tmwoop Pustic LIBprRary 
Providence, R.I. 


Untrained Librarians 


To the Editor: 


[ find the Bulletin very helpful but wish 
you could find one column for the volunteer, 
untrained librarian of the hundreds of small 
town librarians. We need advice, and ex- 
change of ideas more than the library college 
graduate. 

I think our library and town are typical of 
hundreds of others, at least in northeastern 
U.S. Our library is not endowed, we hav: 
only a small appropriation from the town 
($150.00) Yes, one hundred and fifty dollars 
a year to keep up the building we own and 
pay for light, heat, periodicals etc. Wher« 
does a trained librarian come in? 

NELLIE Cowne.L, Librarian 


[Evrror’s Notre—We do make an earnest 
effort to publish frequently articles that will 
help the smallest libraries, and we shall con- 
tinue to look for material of this nature. The 
Wilson Bulletin has, in fact, been called “The 
best friend and chief counselor of small libra- 
ries.”—S.J.K.] 


A Fourth Grade Library Project 


To the Editor: 
Miss Sonya 


Krutchoff, assistant library 
supervisor of 


public libraries, told me _ to 
write to you in regard to the project I have 
in the fourth grade. You will see in the 
picture a corner poster “Our Library Corner” ; 


also, a bulletin board—‘“Library’—on which 
the class posts notices and newspaper clip 
pings pertaining to the library. 

By close inspection you can see (uppet 


left) a small girl at a desk with a box that 
has an index, which is the children’s catalog 
of their books. This girl was appointed “li 
brarian.” She keeps a daily record of het 
circulation and it. They have a fine 
of one cent which is for overdue books and 


posts 


will be used for new books or curtains for 
library shelves. 

There are about twenty-eight children and 
about thirty books. The children using just 


slips of paper cut the size of a catalog card 
made their own author and title cards, writ 
ing them under my guidance. I first gav 
them a few simple lessons in cataloging by 


drawing on board and lettering the cards 
drawn—author and title. The children then 
filed them alphabetically. They made a 


register’s book out of a note book and each 
child was given a number and a card. 

I have watched and checked them and | 
am happy to say that I do not have to find 
a book for these children, as they know how 
to look up a book in our catalog here and 
also are somewhat familiar with the Dewey 
decimal system. 

Miss McDevitt, the teacher, and I are mor« 
than pleased with the results, as it taught th 
children how to use a catalog and gave them 
an idea of filing. They are 
short book reviews and do not 
tired of their 


now writing 


seem to grow 


plan. They want some new 
books very badly and are trying to think of 
something to do to raise some money. Ther 


have been some made—for ex 
ample, bake-sale and moving picture benefit 
We do not know yet just what we can do 
in regard to that, but I know we are i 
to do something. 

I shall be very pleased if you can use the 
story of our fourth grade “library,” as the 
children have all worked very hard to make 
“something out of nothing.” 

MARGHERITE Girard, Librarian 


Canajoharie, N. } 


suggestions 


going 


Last Chance: A.L.A. Retirement Plan 
To the Editor: 


That great English song-writer, 
Herrick, romantically wrote: 


Robert 


“God on our youth bestows but little ease, 
But on our age, most sweet indulgences.”’ 
Undoubtedly, this is a delightful type of 


poetical philosophy to which 


many O! us 
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THESE FOURTH GRADERS, 


See letter from 
would be happy to subscribe if the conditions 
of this modern world would only permit, but 
it is just such a passive acceptance of fate and 
the future at which this cruel and practical 
delights to scoff. Most of us have 
later been forced to recognize that 
present-day 


world 
sooner or 
future 

planning 


welfare is purchased by 


Perhaps because we librarians belong to a 
special group of people who are not 
tomed to think in gold and 
we have been rather lax in seizing an oppor- 
tunity to make 
in that inevitable future. I am 
course, to the A.L.A. Retirement 
plan that was, unlike any other 
scheme, custom-built to suit the particular re- 


accus- 
terms of silver, 
some provision for ourselves 
alluding, of 
Plan—the 
insurance 
quirements of librarians, and librarians only 
At the time of its adoption in December 1932, 
the Metropolitan was able to offer terms and 
rates that were surprisingly advantageous, but 
unfortunately the will be 
available to individuals, or in 
conjunction with their libraries, only up to 
April 1, 1938. Although in th : 
librarian who joins the plan prior to 


present low rates 


librarians as 


case of a 
April 
1938, and whose library decides to join after 
that date, the contributions of the library will 


have the benefits of the previous low rates 


Again, the member who has joined the plan 
before the rates change, may, if he so desires, 
make lump sum payments after April with the 
benefits of today’s low rates. 

For purposes of review let us make a quick 
significant features and 


survey of the pro- 


visions of the plan. Anyone is eligible to join 
the plan who has been in library work at least 
who belongs to the 


three years, or anyone 


A.L.A., or whose library is a member of the 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y 
Margherite 


CATALOG 


Girard on opposite 


THEIR OWN 


page 


BOOKS 


The in- 


payments of 5 per 


\.L.A. and agrees to join the plan 
dividual makes monthly 
cent of his salary, or he may make lump sum 
contributions. If the library enters into the 
plan in combination with its staff members, 
the benefits to the individual are 
doubled, and the library trustees who partici- 
pate in this contributory plan are assured of 
group 


nearly 


obtaining the lowest possible rates for 
contracts. 

\ person transferring to another library, 
keep his status in the plan. A person 
leaving library work altogether may have his 
total contributions returned, if withdrawal 
occurs after five years have 


may 


passed; he may 
continue his payments on an annual basis; or 
he may cease payments and leave those al- 
made to provide an annuity in old age. 
death 
eneficiary would receive the total contribu- 
tions in cash. In the death after 
retirement, the beneficiary would be paid the 


contributions minus the annuity 


r¢ ady 


In case of before retirement, the 


} 


event of 


benefits re- 
ceived. 

that the 
while 


\nother outstanding feature is 
benefits are guaranteed for life, 


their 


many 


policies make guarantee for five-year 
periods only. 

In the final analysis, the question which we 
must answer to our own satisfaction is, Can 
we afford to pass up this fine chance to join 
in a plan that assures us of a definite income 
in later years? Having a great respect for the 
judgment of librarians as a whole, you need 
not wire me your answers, but you do need 
to act promptly. 

RuTH FERGUSON 


Publicity Committee, A.L.A. 
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Wilson Book Notes 


American Nicknames. By George E. 
Shankle, Ph.D. 599p. $5.00 (Library price 
$4.25) 


Why was Abraham Lincoln called the 
“Great Wrestler’—Marie Dressler, “Queen 
Marie of MHollywood”—or Arkansas, the 
“Toothpick State?” Where and how did 


these and thousands of other American nick- 
names originate? American Nicknames will 
tell you. Since the earliest days of the coun- 
try we have loved to bestow nicknames— 
sometimes as a gesture of respect and affec- 
tion, other times as an attempt at ridicule. 
And now for the first time a book has been 
published that contains information regarding 
all these well-known nicknames, both those 
that have enlivened the pages of history and 
those of the present day. After extensive 
research the author has discovered their ori- 
gins and has written a brief, authoritative 
account of each one. The book, including 
more than 4000 nicknames, covers famous 
Americans of the past and present—statesmen, 
soldiers, sportsmen, actors—cities, towns and 
states, political organizations, military regi- 
ments, athletic teams, and a host of other 
things. It is arranged in dictionary form 
with cross references. The sources for all 
nicknames are given in bibliographical foot- 
notes. 


Bibliographies in American History: Guide 
to Materials for Research. By Henry 
Putney Beers. About 350p. $3.50. 


“The present compilation is an attempt at 
a comprehensive collection of bibliographical 
materials for research in American history. 
As the table of contents indicates, the words 
history and bibliography have been broadly 
interpreted, but no more broadly than his- 
torians have been interpreting them for some 
time past” (from Preface). Bibliographies 
in American History represents thoro, de- 
tailed, and accurate research, and will prove 
a valuable and long needed contribution to 
the field of research in American history. 
Its fourteen chapters are entitled General 
Aids; Colonial Period, Revolution, Confeder- 
ation; The United States; Diplomatic His- 
tory; Economic History; Education; Politi- 
cal Science, Constitutional, Legal; Army and 
Navy; Races; Religious History; Social, 
Cultural, Scientific; Biography and Geneal- 


Dependencies ; 
index. 


ogy; Territories, Possessions, 


States. It also includes an extensive 
Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
By May Ingles and Anna McCague. 2d 
ed. rev. by Anna McCague. 207p. $1.80 
The first edition was called “an important 
book in the field of library instruction” by 
the English Journal. The new edition should 
prove even more valuable; much of it has 
been rewritten to bring it up to date, and 
the scope has been enlarged to make it a 
general teachers’ manual for library instruc 
tion, altho the plan is the same as for the 
first edition, and the arrangement of material 
follows that of The Library Key. Many 
methods, devices, and forms are suggested, 
following up-to-date educational 
adaptable to instruction for varying ages and 
many different conditions. A list of 
ences follows each chapter, and an appendix 
contains a number of sample tests, and a 
well-selected bibliography. “This manual is 
intended for teachers and librarians giving 
library instruction. Its purpose is to describe 
briefly various methods and devices that have 
been used successfully in teaching this sub 
ject to students in elementary and _ high 
schools and in colleges” (from Preface). 


practices, 


refer- 


My Vocation: By Eminent Americans 
Arranged by Earl B. Lockhart, Ph.D. 
300p. $2.00 (Library price $1.50) On the 


press. 
No other book has been written by so 
many famous Americans! Twenty-five na 


tional leaders have each contributed an arti 
cle. Each one has written about his or her 
particular profession or occupation, showing 
the future it holds and the qualifications best 
suited to it. These contributors, chosen by 
members of their own profession as being the 
most outstanding, include Gilbert T. Hodges, 
Charles F. Curtiss, Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
and Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell, Edward A 
Filene, Arthur D. Black, George Pierce Baker, 
Hugh L. Cooper, Adelaide Steele Baylor, 
William H. Meadowcroft, William Allen 
White, John W. Davis, Judge Florence E. 
Allen, Henry E. North, Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Charles H. Mayo, Albert W. Beaven, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Harry M. Holmes, Mary 
M. Roberts, Jesse Feiring Williams, John 


Robert Gregg, Jane Addams, Dr. Edith Ab- 
bott, and John Dewey. 


The book is 


illus- 
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trated with full-page portraits of the con- 


tributors. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities. Edited by Donald B. 
Gilchrist. 


No. 1, 1933-34. xvi,88p. 2620 Dissertations. pa. $1 
No. 2, 1934-35. xii,102p. 2649 Dissertations. pa. $1 
No. 3, 1935-36. xiv,102p. 2683 Dissertations. pa. $2 
No. 4, 1936-37. xiv,105p. 2709 Dissertations. pa. $2 


Useful and complete lists of all doctoral 
dissertations—both published and unpublished 
—that have been accepted by American uni- 
versities since 1933. Only a third of the 
dissertations appearing annually are ever pub- 
lished; the other two-thirds are usually filed 
in duplicate manuscript form, thus making 
them available for use thru inter-library loan. 
It is, however, necessary to have information 
regarding these unpublished and for 
that purpose these lists will be specially use- 
ful. Compiled for the Association of Re- 
search Libraries and continuing the annual 
scientific list issued for 1920-32 by the Na- 
tional Research Council, these are ar- 
ranged in seven main divisions: Philosophy, 
Religion, Earth 3iological sciences, 
Social sciences, Literature and Art. The ar- 
rangement follows in a general way the or- 
ganization of American universities into divi- 


theses 


lists 


sciences, 


sions and departments, and the finding of 
material is further facilitated by a general 
Subject Cross-Index and an Author Index. 
Motion Pictures in Education: A Sum- 
mary of the Literature. By Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., Fannie W. Dunn, Etta 
Schneider and Edgar Dale. 475p. $2.50. 


Because of an increased interest in the use 
of motion pictures and other visual aids in 
educational work it felt that there was 
a widespread need among research workers, 
teachers, and administrators for a_ bibliog- 
raphy of this type. It consists of digests of 
important writings on the subject, and its six 
parts deal with administration of visual aids, 
teaching with the motion picture and other 
visual aids, selection instructional mate- 
rials, film production in schools, experimental 


was 


of 


research in instructional films, and teacher 
preparation in visual education. It includes 
a bibliography and index. It is published 


under the auspices of the Committee on Mo- 


tion Pictures in Education of the American 

Council on Education. 

The Classification of Books: An Inquiry 
into its Usefulness to the Reader. By 
Grace O. Kelley. 200p. $1.75. 

Written from the reader’s point of view 


this book discusses the extent to which classi- 
fication helps the reader who to the 
shelves to find books, and answers such ques- 
tions as: 


” 
goes 
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“Why do the methods of classification and 
subject-cataloging bring to light such a small 
proportion of a library’s material on a definite 
subject?” 

“Why is it that the books on a subject in 
which one is interested are scattered in 
many places on the shelves?” 


SO 


A bibliography, an appendix, with problems, 
and an index are included. 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Can- 
ada. Vol. II: Michigan-Canada. By 
Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson. 
$7.50 plus postage. 

1925 the American Council of Learned 
considered the desirability of a 
census of all the medieval manuscripts pre- 
served in the United States and Canada. In 
1929 an appropriation for such a census was 
made by the General Education Board and 
work on the series started. The first volume 
was published in 1935, and the second volume 


In 


Societies 


is now ready. These two volumes list and 
describe manuscripts in both private and 
public collections. By the term “manuscripts” 
is meant written documents of every kind 
with the sole exception of inscriptions on 
stone, metal, and other hard substances. Let- 
ters, charters, and deeds are included, often 
in groups. Oriental manuscripts have been 
excluded, and Greek and Latin papyri have 
been reserved for later treatment. A third 


volume to contain the necessary indexes and 
finding lists will be published in 1938. The 


price of the second volume has been raised 
because the volume is larger and more 
strongly bound than the first. (Vol. I: 


\labama-Massachusetts. $6.50 plus postage) 


Debating for 1937-38 


The N.U.E.A. question for 1937-38 
Resolved: That the several states should 
adopt a system of unicameral legislation. 


is— 


refer to: 
The Nebraska 


For material on this subject 
UNICAMERALISM IN PRACTICE: 
Legislative System. By H. B. Summers 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 11, No. 5). 


294p. 90c. Just published. 


UNICAMERAL LeEcIsLtATuRES. By H. B. Sum- 
mers. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 11, No. 1) 
245p. 90c. 

University DeEpaters’ ANNUAL: 1936-37. 
Edited by E. M. Phelps and J. E. John- 
sen. 533p. $2.25 (Chapter on Unicameral 
Legislatures) 

io eet: 


The Pi Kappa Delta question for 1937-38 
is—Resolved: That the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board should be empowered to en- 

force the arbitration of all industrial disputes. 

For material on this subject refer to: 
ARBITRATION AND THE NATIONAL LaApor Ri 

LATIONS Boarp. By E. R. Nichols and 
J. W. Logan. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 11, 
No. 7) Ready December 10. 90c. 

This is the first time the widely debated 
Pi Kappa Delta question has been included 
in a volume of the Reference Shelf. Last 
year’s question appeared in the Handbook 
Series (which has since been discontinued) 
and from this a few features, such as the 
analysis of the question and the grouping of 
material according to the debating signifi- 
cance, have been carried over. However, 
the briefs, bibliography, and selected articles 
follow the usual arrangement of the Refer- 
ence Shelf. All material included has been 
carefully selected and the book should prove 
helpful and stimulating to the many debaters 
on this question. 

ok * * 

Modern Group Discussion: Public and 
Private. By Lyman Spicer Judson and 
Ellen Judson. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 11, 
No. 6) 200p. 90c. 

It’s a long step from Demosthenes and his 
famous Philippics to the soap box orator on 
the corner. Yet both are indicative of the 
human urge for discussion. Properly led and 
conducted, the discussion group is a vital 
force for education, development of poise, 
civic consciousness, and public speaking abil- 
ity. But the proper leading of such groups 
is not an easy task. For this reason Modern 
Group Discussion should prove an invaluable 
handbook to every organizer and leader of 
such a group. Much of the material included 
in this new manual is not original but it has 
all been tested, not only by the authors, but 
by scores of other workers in the field and 
the methods that have been found to be most 
worthy and successful have been described 
A selected bibliography is appended. 


New Books Announced 


Subject Headings in the Field of Educa- 
tion: A Systematic List for Use in a 
Dictionary Catalog. By Clyde Pettus 
To be published in December. 

The purpose of this book is to assist in the 
dificult work of assigning subject headings 
in the field of education. One of its most 
outstanding features is the fact that it con- 
tains definitions for all terms used and gives 
the sources of these definitions. This should 
prove extremely helpful where there is any 
doubt as to what should be included under 
a particular heading. The headings are classi- 
fied to show the proper relations of headings 
and subheads to each other. Margaret Mann, 


associate professor of library science at the 

University of Michigan, has written the 

preface. 

Quotations for Special Occasions. by Maud 
Van Buren. 

This book will contain a collection of about 
150 short quotations for each of 27 holidays 
and special occasions. The selections will 
be supplemented by an author index. 


Essay and General Literature 
Index 


The regular annual volume of the Essay 
and General Literature Index will be pub 


lished in December of this year. It will 
include the July 1937 issue and the indexing 
of seventy-five additional volumes. A_ few 


of the new titles are listed herewith 
ANGELL, J. R. American education. 1937 Yak 


univ. press 

BELL, E. T. Men of mathematics. 1937 Simon & 
Schuster 

BOAS, F. S. From Richardson to Pinero. 1 
Columbia univ. press 

CROWTHER, J. G. Famous American men of 
ence. 1937 Norton 

DINSMORE, C. A. Great poets and the meaning 
life. 1937 Houghton 

DOBREE, B. ed. From Anne to Victoria. 19 
Scribner 

FORD, F. M. Portraits from life. 1937 Houghto: 

GEROULD, Mrs K. F. Ringside seats. 1937 Dodd 

HARPER, G. M. Literary appreciations. 1937 Bol 

HUXLEY, A. L. Olive tree. 1937 Harper 

INGE, W. R. Rustic moralist. 1937 Putnam 

LOWNSBERY, E. Saints & rebels. 1937 Long 

LUCAS, E. V. Only the other day. 1937 Lippi 

NICOLSON, H. G. Small talk. 1937 Harcourt 

SMITH, H. Masters of French literature l 
Scribner 

VALLANCE, R. ed. Hundred English essays. 1 
Nelson 


Fiction Catalog 
The Wilson Company is at work on tl 

Fiction Catalog, which will list 5,000 to 6,000 
novels with full subject indexing. Subject 
lists from many libraries are being checked 
Those libraries that have not yet sent 

their most useful subject lists will help the 
Catalog by doing so. Suggestions about sub 
jects for which it is difficult to find suitable 
novels or subjects for which libraries hav: 
many requests will also be most welcoms 
An effort is being made to make this Catalog 
as practical a tool as possible and the more 
suggestions received from librarians will in 
sure its greater usefulness. Address Editor, 


Fiction Catalog. 
e¢ + 6 


CORRECTION 

In an advertisement of Publicity Primer in 
serted by The H. W. Wilson Company on 
page 164 of the November Bulletin the author, 
Marie D. Loizeaux, was erroneously described 
as “Chairman of the Publicity Committee of 
the American Library Association.” This line 
should have read “Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the New York Library Asso 
ciation.” 




















The Book Preview 


— for December 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenlent and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company ts responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes 





100 PHILOSOPHY 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM GEORGE LANGWORTHY, 
Immortality; an essay on some of its vital, 
moral, and _ physical aspects. 623p $3.50 
Humphries (Ready) 

129.6 Immortality. Spiritualism 

Why should we think that 
world after this one? Are the 
like us? Where do they live? These problems, 
and the many philosophical and psychological 
questions involved, are capably and brilliantly 
discussed by a well-known scholar and author 
of many books on spiritualism and psychic re- 
search. Written for the layman as well for 
the theologian, Professor Taylor's book signifies 
both an important forward step in psychic re- 
search and a correlation of all available ma- 
terial within a definite scope, in support of 
the theory of the afterwork 


there is another 
departed spirits 


as 


DIMOCK, HEDLEY SELDON. 
the adolescent. 312p $2.75 Assn. 


Adolescence 


Rediscovering 
press (Ready) 
Boys 


the 


36.7 
normal adolescent, 
tudy of 200 boys be- 
The findings are 
accepted notions, 


investigation of 
based upon a scientific 
fore and after pubescence 
sometimes in conflict with 
as Professor Hartshorne says: ‘‘So care- 
conducted was this study that educators 
make corresponding changes in pro- 
’ (See STC for another book by this 


Aa 


must 
cedure 
author) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


TEAD, ORDWAY. Case for 
$1.25 Assn. press (Ready) 
321.8 
A simple, 
former president 
vancement of 


300 


democracy. 128p 


Democracy. Christian ethics 

straightforward statement 
of the Society for 
management as to why, despite 
attacks from right and left, we can and should 
believe in democracy The author examines 
the progressive application of democratic meth- 
ods in business and public affairs, and affirms 
that these methods and Christian living are 
two phases of the same aspiration. (See STC 
for other books by this author) 


by the 
the ad- 


IRELAND, TOM. Child labor: 
dark ages. 336p $2.50 Putnam 


as a relic of the 


331.3 Children—Employment 
The author of The Great Lakes—St Lawrence 
Deep Waterway to the Sea and War Clouds 
in the Skies of the Far East discusses thorough- 


ly another problem of national interest. 
EDDY, GEORGE SHERWOOD, and PAGE, 
KIRBY. Creative pioneers. 192p $1.50, cloth; 


pa 50c Assn. press (Ready) 


371.42 Occupations. Profession, Choice of 

The most thrilling pioneering is ahead—man’'s 
conquest of himself. Here is the challenge to 
build a new society through adventurous voca- 
tions and avocations on the frontiers of in- 
dustrial relations, the political movement, the 
cooperative movement, race relations, and 
socialized religion (See STC for other books 


by these authors) 


Say you read it in 


MY vocation. 300p il 
Wilson (Ready) 


$2, library price $1.50 


371.42 Profession, Choice of. U.S.—Biogra- 
phy 
Twenty-five of the best known and most suc- 
cessful Americans discuss their professions, 
bringing out the qualities essential for success 
in them, pointing out their disadvantages, and 
showing the rewards to be expected. The book 


is chock full of the most useful kind of informa- 
tion needed for the proper choice of a vocation 
and the training therefor. Among the con- 
tributors are Admiral Byrd, Charles H. Mayo, 
John W. Davis and Jane Addams. A brief 
biographical sketch and a full page portrait of 
each contributor accompanies each essay. 


JUDSON, LYMAN SPICER, and 
ELLEN. Modern group discussion. 
ence shelf v. 11, no. 6) 198p 90c 
(Ready) 

374 Debates 
lecturing 
A textbook for the 
sion and a complete manual 
organize, conduct, or take part 
cussion meetings. The methods suggested are 
the results of the experiences of the authors 
and of many workers in the field. 


JUDSON, 
(Refer- 
Wilson 
Lectures and 


and debating. 


student of group discus- 
for those who 


in group dis- 


400 PHILOLOGY 


BADGER, KINGSBURY M., and RODALE, J. 


l., comp. The verb-finder. 512p $3 Rodale 
publications, inc. Emaus, Pa. (Ready) 
423 English language—Verb. English lan- 





guage—Glossaries, vocabularies, 

A storehouse of 100,000 verbs conveniently 
grouped under the nouns with which they may 
be combined so as to facilitate the choice of 
the most exact and most vigorous expression. 


etc. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


MORETON, DAVID PENN, DUNLAP, CARL 
H., and DRINKALL, L. R. Armature winding. 
rev and enl ed 280p il $2 American tech. soc. 
(Ready) 


621.31 Armatures 


An up-to-date, and clearly written volume 
on the construction, winding and repairing of 
A.C. and D.C. motors and generators, with 
practical connection diagrams. For school 
classroom use, school and public libraries, and 
for individual home-study and reference work. 
LOUDY, FLAVIUS' EARL. Metal airplane 


structures, theory—practice—design. 500p il $5 
Henley (Ready) 


629.13 Airplanes 


A complete, and up-to-date treatise on prac- 
tically every type of metal construction in use 


in present day airplanes, prepared by an ex- 
pert designer of airplane and airship struc- 
tures with an enviable aeronautical engineer- 
ing background. The book describes the types 
and designs of many experts and is replete 
with useful tables, formulas and engineering 
drawings for the student, designer and engi- 
neer. \ very useful contribution to the field 
of aeronautics. 

the Vilson Bulletin 





The Book 


282 


DIRECTORY of New York state manufacturers. 
1000p $10 Journal of commerce, 63 Park Row, 
New York City (Ready) 


670 Manufacturers—Directories. New York 
(State)—Manufactures 
Published from factory inspection records, 


with the cooperation of the Department of labor 
of New York state. Lists 45,000 manufacturers 
classified according to location and product giv- 
ing names of officials, description of products 
and number of employees in each plant. Also 
lists public utility plants and officers, national, 
state and savings bank and loan associations, 
population figures, fire insurance ratings, prop- 
erty valuation, tax rates, maps of gas and elec- 
tric utilities, canals and waterways, and rail- 
road facilities. Already ordered by many li- 
braries. 


800 LITERATURE 


VAN BUREN, MAUD, — Quotations for 
special occasions. about 300p $3.50 Wilson 
(Ready) 

808.8 Quotations. Holidays 


A collection of brief quotations for special 
days and weeks during the year, such as 
Armistice day, Bird day, Book week, Easter, 
Mother’s day, St. Patrick’s day, Thanksgiving, 
etc. The selections are preceded by a short 
preface and table of contents and are supple- 
mented by an author index. Each heading in- 
cludes about one hundred fifty examples. 


900 HISTORY 


WALSH, JAMES JOSEPH. 
medieval culture. $2.75 Bruce pub. 
940.1 Civilization, Medieval 
A finely balanced panoramic view of the cul- 
tural aspects of the middle ages. The author 
touches upon seventeen representative phases 
of medieval culture; for example, monastic 
schools, universities, physical education, ad- 


High points of 
(Ready) 





Preview 


vanced feminine education, the schoolmen as 
typified by St. Thomas Aquinas, the first gen- 
eration of printing, etc. In all these chapters 
the erudition of the author stands out, clari- 
fying for the modern reader the learning and 
culture of the time. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FOLEY, ALBERT S. Modern Galahad: St. 


John Berchmans. $2.50 Bruce pub. (Dec.) 
B or 92 Berchmans, St John 
The author sees the life of St. John Berch- 


mans as a quest not unlike that of the perfect 
knight, Galahad, in this interesting and intense- 
ly human interpretation of the brilliant, high- 
spirited young seventeenth-century Jesuit saint 
Young people, especially, will like the romantic 
flavor of this biography. 


FICTION 


BLIZARD, MARIE. Flowers at her feet. about 
280p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 

It was chance and a prize-winning slogan 
that brought Alix Carey and John Sayers to- 
gether. Their meeting was like an answer to 
a dream. But they belonged to different worlds, 
and it was only through pain and sacrifice that 
they achieved happiness. 


LARRIMORE, LIDA, pseud. Tuesday never 
comes. 341p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Dec. 6) 
This time the gracious Eastern shore of Mary- 

land provides the background for what the 

publishers consider Lida Larrimore’s most ap- 
pealing story since Mulberry Square. A truly 
delightful romance. 


ROLLINS, KATHLEEN. Tryst with the stars. 
280p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 

Julie Jayette, refusing to accept fear as her 
heritage, sets forth in a bright yellow plane on 
an errand of mercy ... and a tryst with the 
stars leads eventually to romance. 





Svo. green 


success. . . . Charmingly written, beautifully 

artistic, historical or association interest.’’ 
Order from, 

CLARE RYAN TALBOT, ({43! 





HISTORIC CALIFORNIA IN BOOKPLATES 


by Clare Ryan Talbot, Graphic Press, Los Angeles. 
boards. 3 tip-ins of actual book-plates. 
Indispensable source-book for artists, bookplate collectors, and collectors of Californiana. 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—‘“‘As a pioneer or experimental effort it may be regarded as an unqualified 
printed, 


and make checks to 
S.W. Park Avenue, 


Foreword by Robert Ernest Cowan. 
Postpaid $5.50. 


and illustrated with 159 ex libris notable for 


Portiand, Oregon 








BARNES & NOBLE, Ine. 
105 Fifth New York 


Avenue . 
‘ 








Doctoral Dissertations 


Accepted by American Universities 
| 1936-1937. No. 4, Edited 
By DONALD B. GILCHRIST 
105 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 


This is the fourth in the series of annual lists 


of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the 
} National Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The dissertations 
are arranged alphabetically in seven main di 
visions: Philosophy, Religion, Earth sciences, 
Biological sciences, Social sciences, Literature 
and Art. In a prefatory section is given much 


additional information as to the 
distribution of dissertations. 
are invited for the series, on which each year’s 
list will be billed and mailed as published. 


publication and 
Standing orders 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books 


-December 1937 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


librar. 


The books are selected a | the staff of 

ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 
Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the fina! authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 





a 


000 General 


MONRO, ISABEL STEVENSON, 
DOROTHY ELIZABETH, eds. Costume in- 
dex; a subject index to plates and to illus- 
trated text. 338p price on application Wilson, 
H.W. 

016.391 -Bibli- 
ography 37-7142 
“The Costume Index is primarily an index to 
plates in 615 titles comprising 942 volumes. 

Illustrations when accompanied by text have 

also been indexed. Seventy-six of these titles 

starred for first purchase by the medium-sized 
library are the books which received the highest 


and COOK. 


Costume—Indexes Costume 


votes for inclusion from collaborators on this 
Index. . . For the purpose of this Index any 
full page illustration has been called a plate. 
In a few instances, illustrations without text 


have been indexed because they show types not 
otherwise available, or because of the unusual 
character of the colored illustrations. No book 
without illustrations or plates has been indexed. 
The Index does not cover medals, badges, arms 
and armor, except as shown on figures clothed 
in complete armor. Historical costumes of 
almost any period or country may be found thru 
the Index, but reproductions of costume worn 
on the stage have not been indexed, nor have 
pictures of Biblical characters been brought out 
. . The only periodical indexed is the National 
Geographic Magazine.’’ Pref. 

Booklist 33:298 Je °37 

+ Library World 39:274 Je ‘37 T0w 


“A new index that will be of great 
in locating costume material.” 
+ Wis Lib Bul 33:97 My ‘37 


value 


100 


JACKSON, JOSEPHINE AGNES. Guiding your 
life; with psychology as a key. 352p $2.50 
(10s 6d) Appleton-Century 


Philosophy 


150.13 Psychology, Applied. Conduct of life 
37-4900 
The author of Outwitting Our Nerves dis- 


cusses the personality problems which are char- 
acteristic of each of the seven ages of man, 
from infancy to old age Suggested solutions 
are based on simple psychological principles, 
and appear to be sane and helpful 


Booklist 33:296 Je °37 
Cleveland Open Shelf plo 
Pratt p8 summer ‘37 
Wis Lib Bul 33:96 My ‘37 


My ‘37 


300 Social Sciences 


IRWIN, INEZ (HAYNES) (MRS WILL _IR- 
WIN). Good manners for girls. 147p $1.50 
(5s) Appleton-Century 

395 Etiquet 37-4289 
Commonsense advice on etiquet to be used 
with girls in their teens. Relationships with 





home, at school, at 
telephones, talks, 
etc., are described 
anecdotes. 


the people around her, at 
parties, when she visits, 
writes letters, goes riding, 
Includes some illuminating 
“A girl who follows Mrs. Irwin's suggestions 

may not only succeed in being at once up-to- 
date and well mannered but may even keep on 
being so.’’ M. L. Becker 

Books p5 Je 27 °37 100w 

+ N Y Times p9 J1 18 '37 320w 
Wis Lib Bul 33:116 Je ‘37 


400 Philology 


AIKEN, MRS JANET (RANKIN). 
grammar. 341p $2 Crowell 
125 English language—Grammar  36-21015 
Informal chapters on grammar and better 
speech. Includes Shakespeare’s grammar, in- 
ternational English grammar, and grammar in 
the year 2950. Some of the chapters appeared 
originally as magazine articles Index. 


Common- 


sense 





Booklist 33:73 N ‘36 


‘“‘A book to bring to the attention of teachers 
of adult 


classes.”’ 


Wis Lib Bul 


32:127 D '36 


500 Natural Science 


FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT, NEW YORK 
(CITY). Who's who in the zoo; natural his- 
tory of mammals; sponsored by the Guilds’ 
com. for Federal writers’ publications, inc. 
[general ed, Ralph de Sola]. (Halcyon house 
bk) 21ip il maps $1.69 Blue ribbon bks. 

599 Mammals. Animal pictures 37-7360 
Simple descriptions, not more than two pages 

in length, of animals representative of the 17 

orders of mammals. In choosing the animals 

to be included, the authors have selected those 
which are not only typical but also interesting 
in themselves and likely to be found in zoolog- 
ical gardens. Includes information about their 
habits and natural habitat. Photographs of 
the animals make up an important part of the 
book. 

Booklist 33:329 Jl '37 

“With the avowed intention of presenting 
only a birdseye life history of typical animals 
to arouse the curiosity of readers and compel 
them to further explore into the absorbing 
annals of wild animals, the book is shot through 
with facts conveniently arranged.’’ <A. Weiler 
+ N Y Times p 9 Jl 25 ’37 280w 
Wis Lib Bul 33:132 Jl ‘37 


PETERSON, ALVIN M. The ABC of attract- 
ing birds. 146p il $1.50 Bruce pub. 
598.2 Birds. Birds, Protection of 37-1511 
‘“‘A practical book based on the various ex- 
periments and experiences of the author. Bird 
baths, food trays, nesting boxes and shelves 
are described and there are directions for estab- 
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for 


PETERSON, ALVIN M.—Continued 
lishing a bird sanctuary. The illustrations are 
a good supplement to the text.’’ Wis Lib Bul 


Booklist 33:235 Ap ‘27 
Wis Lib Bul 33:84 Ap ‘37 


POPE, CLIFFORD HILLHOUSE. Snakes alive, 
and how they live. 238p il $2.50 Viking press 
598.12 Serpents 37-15317 

A popular book about snakes by an Amer- 
ican scientist who has studied them in many 


parts of the world. Partial contents: Useful- 
ness; Enemies; Where snakes live; Popular 
beliefs; Smakes as medicine; Snakes as pets; 


Venoms; Snake-bite and its treatment; Classifi- 
cation. There is an illustrated appendix on how 
to identify the snakes of the United States. 
Fly book is illustrated with many photographs. 
ndex. 





Booklist 34:25 S 15 ‘37 
+ Books pl Ag 8 ‘37 650w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6é Ag 7 ‘37 
+ N Y Times pill Jl 25 ’37 360w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:25 S 25 '37 380w 


“Although several books on snakes have 
recently appeared, this particular volume is 
so attractively written and so filled with in- 
teresting information that we offer it as a valu- 
able addition to any list of ‘snake books.’ ”’ 

+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:2 Ag ‘37 350w 


600 Useful Arts 


PARRAN, THOMAS. Shadow on the 

syphilis. 309p maps $2.50 Reynal 

616.951 Syphilis 

The surgeon general of the United States has 
written this book on the history of syphilis, 
combined with a statement of what science and 
legislation have done to bring the menace under 
control. Comparisons are made between meth- 
ods of treatment in the United States, and in 
Europe, especially the Scandinavian countries. 
Includes a program for the eradication of the 
disease in this country. For the layman. Index. 


land: 





Booklist 34:8 S 1 ‘37 


‘“‘The book is well written and is scientifically 
accurate. It is written in simple language so 
that it can be understood by the layman, and 
its scientific nature is such that it will appeal 
to the medical profession. Dr. Parran has pre- 
sented the subject in a frank manner withou 
_o in moralizations.’’ H. Merritt, 


+ Books p4 Ag 1 '37 1500w 
+ Christian Century 54:999 Ag 11 ‘37 120w 
+ N Y Times p4 Ag 1 ‘37 1850w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 16:12 Ji 31 °37 650w 


800 Literature 


DAY, CLARENCE SHEPARD. 
mother. 250p $2 Knopf 
818 New York (city)—Social life and cus- 
toms 
A companion volume to Life with Father. 
In these further anecdotes of life in the Day 
family, tho Mother assumes the title role, 
Father still commands a large, if not the larger, 
share of attention. 


Life with 





Booklist 34:21 S 15 °37 


Librarians, 





December 1937 


+ Books pi Ag 22 ‘37 800w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ag 28 ‘37 900w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pS Ag 28 ‘37 


“It would be idle to quarrel with this book 
because it is so much like ‘Life With Father,’ 
or because it is occasionally almost more than 
lifelike. Naturally it is filled with the same 
shrewd common sense, the same warm human- 
ity, the same drolleries. Human nature does 
not change greatly. So why, then, should the 
Days?’ M. W. 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl6é Ag 20 
‘37 500w 
Commonweal 26:443 S 3 ‘37 170w 
Nation 145:202 Ag 21 ‘37 850w 
New Repub 92:167 S 15 ‘37 200w 
N Y Times p2 Ag 22 ‘37 1050w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:7 Ag 28 ‘37 750w 


(MRS E. J. 


MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT 
midnight. 


BOISSE VAIN). Conversation at 
lzZop $2 Harper [os Hamilton, H.]J 
$12 37-16334 
Seven men meet at the New York house of a 
liberal, agnostic descendant of an Italian petty 
nobleman and an American woman. The seven 
are a priest, an artist, a writer of advertising 
copy, a Communist poet, a rich broker, a liberal 
dilettante, and a magazine writer, and their 
after-dinner talk provides the subject of this 
semi-play in different kinds of verse. During 
the course of the evening they talk of religion, 
hunting, romantic love, the Supreme court, war, 
music, poetry, and many other more or less 
related topics. 


Booklist 34:8 S 1 ‘37 
Books p3 Jl 25 ‘37 1800w 
+ — Boston Transcript p2 Ag 7 ‘37 1350w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl0 J1 24 ‘37 
Christian Science Monitor pl0 Ag 11 ‘37 
“For a writer whose gifts are naturally 
lyrical, it is not easy to think things through 
and at the same time to retain the grace ol 
touch. Miss Millay is one of the few poets of 
her generation who have continued to grow, but 
her intellectual and moral insights are far from 
having reached an equilibrium, and even so her 
mastery of her craft has not kept pace with 
them. There are lines here which attain mo- 
mentary power beyond anything to be found in 
her early verse. . . But she is unable to sustain 


this intensity of vision for long.’’ P. B. Rice 
+ — Nation 145:174 Ag 14 ‘37 900W 
— + New Repub 91:338 J] 28 ‘37 2600w 
+-— WN Y Times pl Jl 25 '37 1500w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:6 Jl 24 °37 1250w 
Springf’d Republican pve J! 25 ‘37 
— + Time 30:69 Jl 26 '37 600w 
OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER. Take a letter, 
please! a cyclopedia of business and social 
correspondence. 479p il $2.75 (12s 6d) Funk 
808.6 Letters. Letter writing. Commercial 
correspondence 37-14418 
Examples of all types of letters, taken from 


the correspondence of famous people and from 
business office files, illustrate good and bad 
ways of writing. The author emphasizes the 
importance of expressing personality in letters. 
The form of the letter, as well as its content, 
is discussed, but for details of grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation and other mechanics of writ- 
ing the reader is referred to the author's earlier 
book, Get It Right! 


Please!’ is written from 
a very high standard of letter-writing proce- 
dure in the uses of words, in knowledge, dig- 
nity, flexibility and intelligence.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl4 Je 20 '37 250w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 16:7 Jl 3 '37 1400w 


"Take a Letter, 
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900 History 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH SCOTT. The de- 
velopment of China. 5th ed rev 334p map $3 
Houghton 

951 China—History 37-5532 
“A thoroughly revised edition of a standard 
work.”’ Foreign Affairs 


for 


+ Books p19 Ap 18 ‘37 30w 
‘‘Many readers will remember this book as 
of twenty years ago. It was an easy reading 
book then; it still is with the added advantage 
of offering new and pertinent material to the 
more recent Chinese pressure problems both in- 
ternal and external.’” N. B. Cousins 
+ Current Hist 46:128 Je ‘37 100w 
Foreign Affairs 15:772 Jl ’37 10w 


910 Geography and Travel 


cus- 
some 


CROW, CARL. Four hundred million 
tomers; the experiences—some happy, 
sad of an American in China, and what they 
taught him: drawings by G. Sapojnikoff. 317p 
$3 Harper [10s 6d Hamilton, H.] 

915.1 China—Social life and customs, China 
—Social conditions. China—Economic con- 
ditions (37-11120] 
For twenty-five years the author has carried 
on an advertising agency in Shanghai. This 
book is a record of his observations on the 
ways of the Chinese, particularly in commercial 
life. 
Booklist 34:46 O 1 ‘37 
Books pl Ag 29 ‘37 1050w 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 My 14 ‘37 


+ New Statesman & Nation 13:560 Ap 3 
'37 1100w 
+N Y Times p3 S 5 '37 1750w 
+ Spec 158:770 Ap 23 ’37 650w 
“An unpretentious, anecdotal account, it is 


pleasant reading because it deals with a novel 
part of the Chinese scene and because its hu- 
mor is as often at the expense of the author 
and his clients as of the Chinese.”’ 
+ Time 30:63 Ag 30 '37 500w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p235 Mr 27 '37 


(HOZUMI) (MRS 
Japanese lady in 
introd. by William 
[190s 6d Cape, J.] 


and travel 


ICHIKAWA, HARUKO 
SANKI ICHIKAWA). 
Europe; ed. and with an 
Plomer. 380p $2.50 Dutton 

914 Europe—Description 
During 1931 and 1932 the author, with her 
husband, head of the English department of 
the Imperial University in Tokyo, traveled thru 

Europe on a Kahn Fellowship. This book, 

which is based upon a diary kept at the time, 

was first written in Japanese, and in the pres- 
ent edition has been cut down to about half 
its original length by the translator, and ma 
terial on some countries has been entirely 
omitted. Early spring in China is the starting 
point; then follows the account of their visits 
to Russia, Paris, the British Isles, Spain, north- 


ern Europe, Switzerland, Italy and central 
Europe. 
Booklist 34:6 S 1 °37 
+ Books p2 Jl 18 °37 600w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 24 ‘37 1050w 
Christian Science Monitor p10 F 17 ‘37 
Commonweal 26:370 Age 6 °37 180w 
‘She notices everything Her writing 


throughout has an ingenuous, childlike candour, 
but the range and penetration of the comment 
argue a mind disciplined and mature I nearly 
ealled her unshockable, but IT think ‘imperturb- 
able’ is the better word. She manages, some- 
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how, to combine the lightness of a feather with 
the steadfastness of a stone.’’ Basil de Sélin- 
court 
-+- Manchester Guardian p7 F 12 '37 500w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 13:121 Ja 23 
*37 1150w 
N Y Times p4 Jl 18 ’37 1200w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:7 Jl 17 ’37 750w 
+ Spec 158:180 Ja 29 ‘37 750w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Jl 20 ’37 240w 
Time 30:66 Jl 19 ’37 550w 
- Times [London] Lit Sup p53 Ja 23 '37 
SANDERSON, IVAN T. Animal treasure: with 
32 il. by the author. 325p $3 Viking press 
916.6 Africa, West—Description and travel. 
Zoology—Africa, West. Animals, Habits 
and behavior of 
Humorous narrative of an 





expedition into 


West Africa on behalf of the British Museum, 
Cambridge university, J. P. Hill, and Uni- 
versity college, London. The leader was a 


young English zoologist and artist whose obser- 
vations and drawings of ticks and shrews, ants, 


flying squirrels and galagos, frogs, and other 
insects and animals less well-known make an 


unusual book. 


Atlantic O '37 700w 
Booklist 34:50 O 1 ‘37 
Books p3 S 12 ’37 1450w 
Sat R of Lit 16:5 S 11 '37 


“One gathers that Mr. Sanderson is a keen 
observer and a good collector, but most of all 
he is an excellent raconteur and his writing has 
exceptional merit. For literary charm and 
lively style, the pages of ‘Animal Treasure’ are 
unexcelled, but it is moreover a treasure house 
of information concerning a region and a fauna 
which hitherto have been practically unknown 
to American readers.’’ 

+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:4 S °'37 320w 





550w 


Fiction 
DE LA PASTURE, EDMEE ELIZABETH 
MONICA (MRS A. P. DASHWOOD) (E. M. 


Nothing is safe. 
Macmillan] 


DELAFIELD, pseud). 
$2.50 Harper [7s 6d 


284p 


(37-12231] 
An English brother and sister, Terry aged 
twelve, and Julia aged ten, have just begun to 
realize the difficulties made in their lives by 
the recent divorce and remarriages of their 
parents. All during one tragic summer vacation 
the two are shunted back and forth between 
three households—their father’s in London, 
where he lives with a flashy new wife; their 
mother’s in the country, ruled over by the 
blustery captain; and their grandmother's old- 
fashioned home in Chepstow. The story is told 
from the children’s viewpoint. 
Booklist 34:10 S 1 °37 
Books p4 Jl 25 ’37 650w 
Boston Transcript pl Jl 17 '37 1350w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p10 Jl 24 '37 


Christian Science Monitor p10 Ag 4 ’37 


“The story is wittily, cleverly told and con- 
tinuously amusing, but there are tears in it 
for those who love children.’’ J. D. Beresford 

Manchester Guardian p7 Je 4 ’37 240w 
— New Statesman & Nation 13:970 Je 12 
*37 180w 
N Y Times p6 Jl 25 °3 
Sat R of Lit 16:10 Jl '37 600w 
Spec 158:1116 Je 11 ‘37 190w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 11 °37 330w 
Time 30:72 Jl 26 °37 40w 
+- Times [London] Lit Sup p427 Je 5 °37 
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ROBERTS, CECIL. Victoria, four-thirty. 
$2.50 Macmillan [7s 6d Hodder] 


364p 


37-27400 

‘“‘A bookful of stories connected by the com- 

mon interest of a shared journey from Victoria 

Station in London to Athens. There are thir- 

teen main characters and several more who get 

mixed up, by casual circumstances, with one 
or the other of the principals.’’ N Y Times 





Booklist 33:340 Jl °37 

Books pl0 Jl 4 '37 340w 

Boston Transcript pl Jl 10 ‘37 1500w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p6 Jl 10 '37 300w 


Christian Century 54:839 Je 30 ‘37 50w 
Forum 98:v Ag °37 100w 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 Jl 2 ‘37 300w 


“The ease of the writing should not blind us 


to the intimate knowledge on which these 
stories are built up. There is nothing impres- 
sionistic about them. Confirmed travelers 


recognize that only by at least a six-months 


residence can one get under the skin of a 
place and of its people. Mr. Roberts, in his 
Victoria-to-Athens trip, has given us_ the 


equivalent of a six-months stop at most of the 
calling places in his itinerary.’’ J. S. Southron 
- Y Times p7 Jl 4 ‘37 750w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 16:21 Jl 3 ‘37 230w 
Springf'd Republican p7e Jl 25 '37 150w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p527 Jl 17 ‘37 


TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON. The Terhune 
omnibus; drawn from [his] works and ed. by 
Max J. Herzberg. 371p il $2.50; school ed $1.20 
Harper 

Dogs—Legends and stories 

A collection of dog stories with selections 

from the author's autobiography and a final 

section devoted to stories of other inhabitants 
of Sunnybank farm—birds, cats and humans. 


37-4275 





Booklist 33:345 Jl °37 
Wis Lib Bul 33:132 Jl °'37 


Children’s Books 


BONE, STEPHEN, and ADSHEAD, MARY. 
The little boy and his house. unp il $2 Win- 
ston [7s 6d Dent] 

The little boy wanted to build a house where 
he could always be comfortable, so he set out 
to visit the houses of other lands in search 
of a model. He saw the Spanish cave dwell- 
ings, the English gipsy tents, red Indian tents, 
Chinese houseboats, African grass huts, among 
others, and came to the conclusion that a red 
brick house in his own land would suit him 
best. 





+ Books p7 Jl 4 °37 550w 
+ Horn Bk M 13:117 Mr ‘37 
Manchester Guardian p vii D 4 '36 100w 


““A gay little book with educational as 
as pictorial value.’’ H. E. Bates 


210w 


well 


+ New Statesman & Nation 12:902 D 5 °36 
+ N Y Times p9 Jl 11 ‘37 400w 
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EMERSON, ALFRED EDWARDS, and FISH, 
ELEANOR. Termite city; with a foreword 
by William Beebe; il. by Keith Ward. 127p 
$1.50 Rand 

595.732 Termites—Juvenile literature 37-8774 

An account, for young people, of the life that 

goes on in a termite nest, as observed by Pro- 
fessor Emerson in the jungle of Guiana. 


Booklist 33:346 Jl ‘37 
Books pS My 2 ‘37 600w 
“After eighteen years’ study 
tion, Professor Emerson presents 
of his discoveries,’ as Dr. Beebe puts it in 
his foreword, writing so clearly and vividly 
that the reader has the feeling that he is being 
personally conducted through the galleries and 
store rooms of the Termitarium. The au- 
thors have admirably solved the problem of 
style in a book of this kind; respecting both 
their subject and their readers, they write with- 
out condescension and with a sure understand- 
ing of the way to catch the attention of young 
people and the layman.”’ A. T. Eaton 


and observa- 
‘the cream 


+N Y Times p9 My 30 '‘'37 320w 
Springf’d Republican p6 Ag 2 ‘37 430w 

Wis Lib Bul 33:116 Je ‘37 
RANSOME, ARTHUR. Pigeon post; il. by Mary 


E. Shepard. 
Cape, J.] 


349p map $2 Lippincott [7s 6d 


“ee 

The Swallows and the Amazons spend their 
summer holidays camping in the Lake District, 
and keep their parents informed of their doings 
by means of carrier pigeons. 





Booklist 34:13 S 1 ‘37 
Books p8 S 26 °37 750w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pl2 My ‘37 
-Horn Bk M 13:169 Mr ‘37 100w 
Manchester Guardian p xi D 4 ‘36 210w 
New Statesman & Nation 12:896 D 5 
+N Y Times pl0 Ag 22 '37 550w 
“The new adventures of the Blacketts and 
Callums, Swallows, Amazons and D.s will be 
found enthralling as is only to be expected 
from a man who takes his readers seriously 
and invents the sort of things that really do 
happen to intelligent and lucky children. . . The 
ingenuity of this group of children, their in 
capacity to be bored, are delightful and stim- 
ulating.’’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p976 N 21 ‘36 


ROBINSON, MABEL LOUISE. 
with decorations by Lynd 
Random house 


Bright 


island 
Ward. } 


268p $2 


37-27418 

This book for older girls combines the ever- 
popular boarding-school tale with a wholesome 
love’ story. The heroine, Thankful Curtis, 
leaves her home on an island off the coast of 


Maine to attend a fashionable boarding-school 
It is not only the first time that she has been 
away from home, but the first time she has 
associated with boys and girls her own age 
and the adjustments are correspondingly dif- 
ficult for her. She succeeds, both in making 
friends and in her studies, but returns to her 
island to marry Dave, her sailor sweetheart, 


els 


convinced that she can be happy nowhere 





Booklist 33:347 Jl ‘37 
+ Books p9 My 9 ‘37 500w 
“This book, with its charming decorations 

by Lynd Ward, is a contribution to young 
people's reading that is worth taking note of.’ 
M. A. Whitney 

+ Christian Science Monitor p10 Je 24 °37 

+N Y Times pll Je 20 '37 600w 
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The best advertisement for 


| Subscription Books Bulletin 


is to read it! 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN is a quarterly periodical 
which has saved many hundreds of dollars for libraries and li- 


brary patrons. 


In 32 issues since January 1930, 358 “sets” have been 
carefully reviewed by an impartial voluntary committee. 


229 have been recommended. 


129 have been not recommended. 


If you are not already a subscriber (at only $1 a year for 4 issues), 





clip the coupon for a trial subscription. Mail it before February 


15, and you will receive the January issue free. Your regular 
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Book Agent Calls’ for distribution. 
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NOVEMBER 


(Continued from the December Bulletin) 


November 15. Dr. A. J. Cronin, novelist, 
arriving in New York from England, said 
that his best seller, The Citadel, which ex- 
poses the “medical racketeers,” had stimu- 
lated the British Government to study ways 
to check the evils revealed in his book which 
he wrote “to show the shocking injustice to 
humanity in this age of mendacity.” 


November 17. London’s Embassy Theatre 
produced “Cymbeline, by William Shake- 
speare and George Bernard Shaw.”  Retain- 
ing about eight original lines, collaborator 
Shaw rewrote the last act and inserted a 
passage closely resembling Edward VIII's 
abdication. In the new version, Cadwal, 
hailed as “future king of this rude island,” 
replies: “No, no. This kingly business has 
no charm for me I am compelled to 
worship priest-invented gods. I am not free 
to wed the woman of my choice, being 
stopped at every turn by some old fool cry- 
ing ‘You must not,’ or still worse, ‘You 
must,’ I abdicate and pass the throne 
to Polydore.” 

Polydore retorts: “Do you, by heavens? 
Thank you for nothing, brother!” Shaw in- 
sists that there are no political implications. 


November 21. Ralph Bates, novelist and 
officer on leave from the army of the Spanish 
Loyalists, speaking at the National Book 
Fair in New York City, said: “Despite the 
civil war, literary interest in those parts of 
Spain loyal to the government has undergone 
a tremendous revival. Even during the siege 
I have seen 20,000 people assemble in the 
bull ring at Madrid to hear poetry read.” 


November 23. Sinclair Lewis, speaking 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, defended the American democratic 
system, but X-rayed it with a sharp state- 
ment: “The heroes of a nation are the test 
of its culture,” and listed among American 
“heroes”: Charley McCarthy, Mickey Mouse, 
Clark Gable, Tom Girdler, John L. Lewis, 
Dale Carnegie, Bruce Barton, James A. 
Farley, Joe Di Maggio, Rudy Vallee, Bernarr 
Macfadden and Father Divine. This is not 
an exaggerated list Lewis declares: “Try 
yourself to put down a list of men whose 
names would be known on the subway or at 
the corner grocery store, and you won't be 
far away... .” 


November 24. Philip Guedalla, retired 
lawyer, historian and biographer, arriving in 
New York from England, believes that the 
imaginative novel is on the way out and that 
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AUDEN 
Awarded the King’s Gold 
for English poetry 


Medal 


books are becoming devoted more and more 
to “real stuff’—factual works on science, his- 
tory and in other fields requiring research 


and study. “The various social themes 
should be dealt with in serious books,” hx 
said. 

November 24. Wystan Hugh Auden, 


thirty-year-old Left Wing poet and drama- 
tist, received the King’s Gold Medal for 
meritorious work by young British poets. He 
was presented to George VI by John Mase- 
field, Poet Laureate. 


November 24. Dr. Oliver St. John 
Gogarty, wit, scholar, and surgeon, lost a 
libel suit against him by Harry Morris Sin 
clair, Dublin art dealer, who charged that 
there were libelous verses and prose passages 
in the English edition of Gogarty’s book, 
As I Was Going Down Sackville Street, 
which presumably referred to Sinclair’s 
grandfather as “an old usurer”’ and included 
other unsavory allusions. 


November 25. The S.S. Queen Mary left 
Southampton with precious literary cargo 
Padlocked in an iron chest and insured for 
$300,000, the late Sir Hall Caine’s unpub- 
lished Life of Christ, originally comprising 
3,000,000 words, will appear in the spring 
and will emphasize Christ rather as a man 
than a Deity. 


(Continued on page 294) 




















MOTION PICTURES 





‘nies | IN EDUCATION | 


This Important Field 











| 
By Epcar Dace, FANNIE W. Dunn, CuHar.es F. Hosan, Jr., | 
and Etra SCHNEIDER | 


The growth of interest in the possibilities of using educational motion pictures has 
led to a realization of the need for an organized, selected bibliography which will 
help research workers, teachers, and administrators to evaluate what has been done, 
to consider what ought to be done, and to proceed to plan what might be done 
with this new educational medium. .. . The digests here included are an attempt 
to provide one answer to this difficult probiem. 


Motion Pictures in Education is published under the auspices of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education of the American Council on Education. 


170p Cloth Postpaid $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 














American Nicknames | 
By Georce E. SHANKLE, PH.D. 





a 4 An authoritative dictionary which describes 
=a rth the origin and significance of 4,000 American 
AMERICAN f 


3 nicknames. 
NICKNAMES yyite 
Piers How many of these American nicknames do 


YOU recognize? 








l Angel of the Battlefields 18. Fighting Bob 

2. Black Dan 19. Great Commoner 

3 Black Jack 20. Georgia Peach 

4. Alfalfa Bill 21. Old Hickory 

5. Broncho Charlie 22. Old Fuss and Feathers 
6. Cactus Jack 23. Old Ace of Spades 

7. Calamity Jane 24. Mad Anthony 

8. Children’s Poet 25. King Andy 

{ Dashing Phil 26. Jay hawkers 

10. Diamond Jim 27. Toothpick state 

ll. City of Brotherly Love 28. Silver Heels 
12. Laird of Skibo Castle 29. Pot-house Peggy 

13. Light-horse Harry 30. Happy Warrior 
14. Lone Eagle 31. Silent Cal 
15. Lemonade Lucy 32. Boston Strong Boy 
16. Iron Man of Baseball 33. Old Silver Leg 

17. His Accidency 34. Queen Marie of Hollywood 


The answers and stories behind these sobriquets - and four 
thousand other American Nicknames—are told in 
AMERICAN NICKNAMES 


599 p. Postpaid $5 Library price $4.25 
* | THE.H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





950 University Avenue New York City 
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294 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, January 1938 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE PoINTS 
i ee ee ee ee 233 1. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 
2. Kenneth L. rts, Northwest Passage.. 198 BUONES FONE, occcccscccsevecocccce 235 

“ape : yng Ny ne a d174 2 Emil Ludwig, The Nile.,....0......000. 119 
3. Margaret Mitchell, Gone } un the Wind 17 3. Heiser, American Doctor's Odyssey...... 110 
4. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria..... 173 4. Carl Crow, Four Hundred Million Cus- 

5. Louis Bromfield, Rains Came............ 86 LOMETS wae encecevecscsareenscrercnces 101 
6. E z Hemi - ; To H 2 S Saws 5. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion...... 89 
m Net wey were ee 60 6. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, The Arts.... 85 
7. Stuart Cloete, The Turning Wheels 34 #s Noel Coward, Present Indicative........ 4 
8. J ithe 0 dat Minelieens 52 8. Clarence Day, Life With Mother eel ahaha 71 
; james i o » £08 OrizOn..... 9. L. T. Hogben, Mathematics for the Mil- 
9. Sally Salminen, Katrina......... 31 ey cl wing | RAISES bie 59 
10. Michael Foster, American Dream........ 30 10. Marjorie Hillis, Orchids on Your Budget ) 
Comment: The Citadel has nosed its way up to first place with Gone with the Wind dropping to third 
after more than a year of heading the fiction titles. New titles on the fiction list are Rains Came, 

The Turning Wheels, and Katrina. The sole newcomer to the non-fiction list is The Arts. 
CuILpren’s Booxs: The five most popular children’s titles are, in order: Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, 

Roller Skates, by Ruth Sawyer, Susan Beware! by Mabel Hunt, Heidi, by Johanna Spyri, and 

Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol R. Brink. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Ds 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, —? Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 











(Continued from page 292) 


November 25. Lord Tweedsmuir (John 
Buchan, novelist), Canada’s Governor Gen- 
eral, in a speech in Toronto defined poetry 
as “the best words in the best order” and 
the greatest poetry as “the only possible 
words in the only possible order.” 


November 27. Twenty-four-year-old Na- 
thalia Crane, who was recognized as a poet 
when she was ten, has had three original 
manuscript poems accepted for the permanent 
collection of the Harvard College Library. 
Nine quotations from her work appear in 
the new edition of Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions. 


November 30. On the 102d anniversary 
of Mark Twain’s birth, a Mark Twain 
Memorial Museum housing hundreds of 
Twain mementoes, was dedicated at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., next door to the home where the 
famous humorist lived as a boy. 


DECEMBER 


December 2. René Doumic, permanent 
secretary of the French Academy, died in 
Paris, aged Rf His best known book is 
History of French Literature, 1912 

John O’Hara, 


December 3. author of 


Appointment in Samarra, and Butterfield 8, 
was married at Elkton, Md., to Miss Belle 
M. Wylie, daughter of Mrs. Robert Haw- 
thorne Wylie and the late Dr. Robert Haw- 
thorne Wylie of New York City. 


December 6. Dr. Wilberforce Eames, fa- 
mous bibliographer, died in New York City 
at the age of 82. Recognized as one of the 


world’s foremost scholars, he was entirely 
sel f-educated. 
December 8. Jacob Zeitlin, Professor of 


English at the University of Illinois, died 
Urbana, Ill, aged 54. Among his many pub 
lications was The Life and Letters of Stuart 
P. Sherman, 1929. 


December 9. Melrich V. Rosenberg, pub- 
lishers’ representative, author of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, 1937, died of a heart attack in 
New York City. He was 32. 


December 13. Philip Gordon Wylie, 
novelist-magazine writer, was divorced in 
Reno from Johanna Ondeck Wylie. 


December 13. Stuart Cloete’s best seller 
The Turning Wheels has been banned in 
South Africa on the grounds that it reflects 
on the moral character of the original Boer 
trekkers. Cloete said: “They (Dutch-African 
population) venerate the Boer Trekkers and 
won't admit that they could have defects.” 


December 14. Distinguished friends of 
Don Marquis, humorist creator of Archy 
and Mehitabel, whose grave illness has im- 
paired his sight, hearing and financial status, 
are arranging a benefit program to aid his 
circumstances. It will be given in January 
at a New York theatre provided by Crosby 
Gaige, producer, publisher, author. 
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UNICAMERALISM <7 
IN PRACTICE 
The Nebraska Legislative 
System 
By H. B. SUMMERS 


largest stock 
A new debate book (Reference Shelf - 
Vol. Il, No. 5) on the N.U.E.A. of Polish books on all 


question for 1937-38—Resolved: That : “a . 
the several states should adopt a sys- subjects, also books m 





tem of unicameral legislation. This English and other lan- 
is a supplement to Unicameral Legis- 
latures by Professor Summers, pub- £uages on Poland. 


lished in November 1936. It contains 
an account of the first Nebraska Leg- 
islature with comments on its ef- 
fectiveness, a detailed listing of types CaTtaLoc Upon REQUEST 
of legislative bodies in existence in the 
principal nations of the world, and se- 
lected articles on unicameralism and 


 vamwescescrag 7 An = includes a sup- T H E P 0 L | S H B 0 0 “ 
ia oP elon | IMPORTING CO., Inc. 


270p. Cloth Postpaid 90c. 
38 Union Square, New York 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 
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Special Library Offer: 
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Roger Martin 


OGER MARTIN DU GARD, Nobel 
Prize winner, member of a fine old 
provincial family long established in Paris, 
was born in 1881 at Neuilly-sur-Seine, a 


suburb of the French capitol. His education 
was the best that could be given a French 


boy exhibiting studious tendencies. After 
attending the Lycée Condorcet, and _ the 


Lycée Janson de Sailly, he studied at the 
University of Paris, and the Ecole des 


Chartes, from which he was graduated 
in 1906 with the diploma of archivist- 
paleographer. 

His first literary effort was a_ well- 


constructed monograph on the “Abbaye de 
Gumiéges,” and in 1908 he published a novel, 
Devenir, which was followed by another five 
years later. This work, entitled Jean Barois, 
revolves around the celebrated Dreyfus-Zola 
affair and attempts to present the state of 
French youth from the beginning of the 
twentieth century to the days just prior to 
the World War. It rippled the waters of 
Parisian literary criticism and marked 
Du Gard as a novelist worth watching. 

He had no sooner achieved this small 
recognition than war was declared and he 
laid down his pen to defend his country. 
Among the first to be mobilized, he served 
as a motor-transport driver thruout the war's 
duration. 

Returning to Paris with the echoes of guns 
still in his ears, and a mind crowded with 
plans for a saga of French family life, he 
set to work, and in 1922 produced the first 
two volumes of Les Thibaults, the monu- 
mental series that was to win him the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1937. These two vol- 
umes, Le Cahier Gris (The Grey Note-Book), 
and Le Penitencier (The Penitentiary), and 
The Springtime of Life were translated into 
English by Madeleine Boyd and appeared in 
America in 1926, the only edition of Du Gard’s 
works to be published in this country. This 
translation was applauded by the critics but 
failed to capture a wide range of readers. 
In the original, Les Thibaults now consists 


of eight volumes, the most recent being 
L’Eté 1914. 
Du Gard published another novel, Con- 


fidence Africain in 1931. In the same year 
he wrote a play, Un Taciturne, his first at- 
tempt at drama since an early effort in 1920, 
Testament du Pére Lelau, a study of rural 
life. 

This modest Frenchman, who has set out 
to put his extensive knowledge of French 
life into his elaborately detailed chronicles, 
has not previously been the recipient of a 
literary award, altho his contributions to 
French literature have earned him the right 
to wear the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. He is an active board member of 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires, a popular literary 
publication. 
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ROGER MARTIN DU GARD 


With his wife and daughter he lives in 
Paris at 10 rue du Dragon, a quaint old 
street on the Left Bank where Victor Hugo 
had an attic room when he was ninteen and 
wrote same of his first poems. 

Despite Du Gard’s statement: “All that | 
have to say passes automatically into Les 
Thibaults,” he so adroitly fuses his own ideas 
with those of his characters that it is not 
easy to detect the man behind the work. But 
there are clues to a happy blend of realism 
and idealism which suggest that while 
Du Gard examines human behavior with the 
detached scrutiny of a scientist in a labora 
tory, he has a profound faith in life and its 
possibilities. 
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Book of the Month Club 
Hell on Ice: the Saga of the Jeannette, by Con 
mander Edward Ellsberg. Dodd 


Literary Guild 
Conqueror of the Seas, the Story of Magellan, 
by Stefan Zweig. Viking Press 
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Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: I Hear America 
by Ruth A. Barnes. Winston 


Singing 


Older Girls: Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. 
Doubleday 
Intermediate Antarctic Icebreakers, by 


group: 
Lorene Fox. Deulleday 

Primary group: Calico, by Ethel Calvert Phillips 
Houghton 


Catholic Book Club 
Creative Revolution, by 
Bruce Pub. 


Rev. J. F. T. Prince 


Book Union (January) 
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Michael Foster 


A’ the beginning of the century, the 
Foster family of Rockford, Ill, spent 
the hot summers at Hardy, a small Arkansas 
mountain resort. Here on August 29, 1904, 
their son Michael was born. The father, 
in his youthful days, had pioneered to the 
wild Dakotas to start a frontier newspaper, 
but had eventually fitted himself into the 
routine life of lawyer and banker. When he 
planned a legal profession for his young son, 
the fifteen-year-old boy rebelled. Preferring 
to carve out a career similar to his father’s 
earlier beginnings, Michael Foster asserted 
his independence and left the family roof. 
After tramping up and down the Mississippi 
Valley, he landed his first newspaper job 
drawing chalk-plates for the Daily Union 
in Salina, Kans. His weekly salary was $3.50 
Then a jovial saloon-keeper with an eye to 
business spotted his talent and engaged him 
to draw caricatures of prominent customers 
Compensation for this was the privilege oi 
sleeping on the hard leather settee in the 
Ladies’ Parlor. Stiff joints and a progres- 
sive urge led to Chicago by way of a 
Southern detour where free-lance cartooning 
kept the wolf at bay. By working in the 
stockyards at night, he earned the tuition fot 
art school, but after a time pulled up stakes 
again and went to Seattle. The Union 
Record gave him a job as cartoonist and life 
went smoothly until a radical mural created 
such a disturbance that he uprooted himself 
and went to sea. “I shipped out on a lumber 
steamer,” he reports, “and eventually went 
beach-combing in a shack near Santa Monica 
with a ship’s carpenter who was the swellest 
professor of the humanities I’ve ever en- 
countered. You wouldn’t believe him if you 
read about him in a book.” 

Ships lured him back to sea but he finally 
returned to Seattle, where he enrolled in 
school again. On the side he designed 
women’s hats and dresses. During his nine- 
teenth year he went to New York for the 
first time. Arriving with $3.70 he soon held 
a variety of jobs—dish-washing in a Hell’s 
Kitchen cafe, cataloging rare books, painting 
fake ancestor portraits, and designing period 
furniture. 

\fter two years of Manhattan life he 
shipped out to Seattle on a tramp freighter 
via South American ports. Joining the staff 
of the Post-Intelligencer again, he remained 
for some time, with the exception of a short 
interlude at press-agenting in Hollywood 
Meanwhile he married Pamele Leonard of 
Seattle. They have two children. 

Michael Foster has now retired from news- 
paper work to devote his pen to fiction. His 
first novel, Forgive Adam (1935), received 
its only important recognition from the 
critics, but his second, American Dream 





MICHAEL FOSTER 


(1937), was a selection of the Literary Guild 
of America and a best-seller. This moving, 
romantic story of three generations of pio- 
neers and their ideals, has been called “a 
kind of American Anthony Adverse.” It 
grew from a tea-time conversation with his 
wife on a dusky November day two years 
ago. Discussing the restlessness of Amer- 
icans, the search that each generation has 
made to find the meaning of American ideal- 
ism, Michael Foster made the phrase “Ame: 
ican dream” and spoke of the forgotten men 
and women who had dreamed of making this 
a glorious, shining nation. He believed that 
the most interesting chapter of American 
history lay between the dead and our chil 
dren. “So I wrote a book. In an old farm 
house, between a gray sea and the rainy 
forest. There was a harbor not far away 
and an old shipyard. Some old windjammers 
moored in the stream, their voyages done 
one of them was sighted by Joseph Conrad, 
in the Indian Ocean, when he was first mati 
of the ‘Torrens,’ and a young fellow named 
John Galsworthy, a cabin passenger, was talk 
ing with him at the saloon skylight And 
every three months or so, we could se 
coming in for overhaul, Archie Binn’s ‘Light- 
ship,’ from Umatilla Reef. : 

The last 30,000 words of the American 
Dream were written during five nights when 
Foster was locked up under armed guard in 
a Seattle hotel during the Post-Intelligence 
newspaper strike. Now he leads a quiet ex 
istence in his “wilderness beach” cabin on 


Orcas Island, Wash. 
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